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MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW IRELAND. 


M® GLADSTONE’S scheme for buying off Irish sedi- 
tion is now before the country textually as a whole, 
and it is for the country to form an opinion upon it. The 
expression of that opinion has been, and will be, confused as 
much as possible by those whose interest it is that the most 
disastrous political project of the century should be carried 
into effect. A certain number of members of Parliament are 
no doubt honestly incapable of judging anything of such 
magnitude ; a certain further number believe themselves (at 
what cost to their self-respect it is impossible to say) to have 
been sent to Westminster simply to support anything that 
Mr. GuapsToNE may do, and yet a certain other number 
have so lost all power of judging national interests from long 
practice of devotion to party interests, that they look to no- 
thing more than the simple question, Which side do the 
Tories take? and proceed to take the other. With the aid 
of wire-pullers throughout the country, of a certain number 
of politicians on the stump, and of the measureless impu- 
dence of the journalists who persist, in repeating the ten- 
times exposed falsehood of a Tory-Irish alliance, it is hoped 
during the next few weeks to cheat the people of England 
into wasting England’s inheritance, and throwing away 
England’s greatness. 

It is sufficiently extraordinary that the production of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s plan for the government of Ireland, with its 
irritating and impotent safeguards, its abandonment of all 
practical veto on the proceedings of a people with the least 
political instinct of any in Europe, its creation of an autono- 
mous and hostile community within a morning's sail of the 
English coast, should have left any believers in his power to 
settle the question in any tolerable fashion. It is more 
extraordinary that the second part of the Bill should 
have left (if, indeed, it has left, for it is to be observed 
that nearly all meetings in support approve the plan, sub- 
ject to indefinite modification) any intelligent and honest 
approval possible in any honest and intelligent mind. For 
the new Land Bill has two vital defects which, whatever its 
ingenuities of detail a the details appear to be at least as 
ill adapted to the end as the main lines), would hopelessly 
damn it. It is perhaps the strongest instance yet given of 
what some fanatics would call the incomprehensible auda- 
city, of what we prefer to call the judicial blindness, of Mr. 
GtapstonE, that ke has produced, and that those who echo 
him have accepted, the reduction of the hundred and 
twenty or hundred and thirteen millions to fifty as an im- 
provement, a mark of amiable desire to compromise, and asign 
at once of earnestness and good temper. For from one simple 


-dilemma there is no escape. Either the sum originally 


named was not wanted—in which case Mr. GLapsTonE must 
have conceived his scheme with the most astonishing and 
culpable levity and neglect to ascertain facts; or it was 
wanted—in which case the reduction is a proof of levity 
almost more astonishing and more culpable. The original 
Unjust Steward could tell the debtors to take their bills and 
sit down quickly and write fifty, because the power of giving 
receipts was in his own hand, and he was the judge at once 
of the amount of the debt and of its acquittance. The new 
Unjust Steward cannot at his pleasure make the purchasable 
land of Ireland worth a hundred and twenty millions or 
worth only fifty. Itis worth the one or it is worth the 
other ; and the moral responsibility to the landlords, on 


selves, cannot stop short of the full value, whatever it is. 
Moral responsibility to the extent of a given sum and no 
more is surely the most extraordinary combination of ethics 
and arithmetic that ever was heard of. 

This, however, is not the only capital objection. It was 
always a difficulty in all purchase schemes—a difficulty out 
of which some persons have never found their way—that the 
payment of rent to the Government instead of to the private 
owner seemed certain to create an amount of ill-feeling 
which must overweigh all the sentimental memories of 
Aughrim and Limerick and Vinegar Hill, all the weary old 
tales which wise nations forget and foolish ones remember, 
a thousand times over. Even by law-abiding people taxes, 
Government dues of any kind, are paid with more reluctance 
than any other Combine the universal odium of 
tax and the special Irish odium of rent, do away with the 
personal hope of remission, the margin of bargaining and 
cajolery, and substitute for hanging gales and big reductions 
a hard-and-fast payment to a Government official, and rent 
seems likely to assume a more hateful aspect than even in 
the Island of No-Rent it has ever before had. This, we 
say, is a constant objection to all schemes for the State 
absorption of landlordism, and it has caused all such schemes 
to be received with very dubious and lukewarm feelings by 
prudent politicians. But Mr, Guapstone’s scheme carries 
the odium of the collection and the uncertainty of the 
guarantee to a point which could hardly be outdone. The 
creation of an Irish Government must embitter twentyfold 
the bitterness of paying rent not to the agents of that Irish 
government, but to a Receiver-General—the last, the most 
unpopular, and the most persistently present of agents of the 
hated Saxon. And while the scheme is in this way a certain 
provocative of bad blood, it is at the same time a ludicrous 
confession of the danger of the other part of the scheme, 
the government-of-Ireland part. For it amounts to an 
avowal, in the most unmistakable and galling terms, 
that the Irish Government, to be or not to be created, 
would be either so financially incompetent, or of such ex- 
tremely doubtful honesty, or so little able to make itself 
respected and obeyed by its subjects, that Mr. GLapsTonE 
dares not entrust it with the task of collecting the instal- 
ments of the discharge of the Land Debt. Here, therefore, 
as in the other part, this singular liberator insults the 
people he is x gow J at the same time that he entrusts 
them with edged tools. He gives them the power of 
doing incalculable harm to England, and at the same time 
he tells them that he thinks them just the people to do the 
harm if they have the power. 

These points could not escape the critieism of speakers 
at the meetings of this week against the Bill; it would per- 
haps have been surprising if they had attracted much atten- 
tion from the persons who profess to support Mr. GLapsTone. 
But, in truth, the more the two measures are considered, 
and the more carefully the utterances both in and out of 
Parliament are compared with them, the more astonishing 
will it seem that measures so dangerous in their scope, so 
crude in their composition, so certain to aggravate the 
very evils which they pretend to remedy, should hold 
their ground for any time, much less have any chance of 

ing into law. It is perfectly certain that it would be 
impossible to persuade any six hundred and seventy persons 
chosen—say as juries are chosen—from the intelligent and 
fairly educated classes of English and Scotch society to 


which Mr, GiapsTonE and some of his followers pride them- 


accept them on their merits for one moment. It is certain 
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that, if they had been proposed by any one but Mr. 
GuapsTong, one roar of derision and indignation would 
have risen from the public throat. The amiably expressed 
but utterly damning criticism of Lord SELBorNe, not a 
Tory, not an Irish landlord, and most certainly not 
an unfriend to Mr. Giapstong, indicates this clearly 
enough to any one. And if so much toleration is ex- 
tended to them, if they are held to have any chance of 
ultimate success, then two things are very certain. The 
first is that Parliament, at least the Lower House of it, 
must be distinctly inferior to any Assembly yet brought 
together in Great Britain; and the second is that Mr. 
Giapstoner’s influence has reached a point which the 
sound sense of the ancients (quite irrespective of opinion 
as to his present conduct) would have thought danger- 
ous to the State, and necessary to be stopped at any 
risk and without loss of any time. Taxed without repre- 
sentation, carefully excluded from any share in the manage- 
ment of the Empire, yet managed and restricted and confined 
in every direction by the Imperial Government, with the 
tax-gatherer always at the doors collecting rent, and with 
the agreeable memory that the rent is paid to what has 
ostentatiously proclaimed itself a foreign Government, in 
which Ireland has no voice, and which has, as far as 
it dared, washed its hands of her—it is impossible to 
imagine a creation of the political dreamer so mischievous, 
so anomalous, so humiliating to one party, so pregnant with 
danger to the other, as Mr. Giapstone’s New Ireland. It 
has been the aim of one set of persons to make Ireland a 
nation; it has been the aim of another to make her a 
prosperous and contented part of a nation. Mr. GLADSTONE 
comes and pro to make her something that is a nation 
and not a nation, that has no standing among the peoples 
of the world, and yet does not form part of anything that 
has such standing. It is absolutely impossible that such a 
plan can come to good, and no sane man can support it with 
out incurring the heaviest responsibility. 


SIR ERSKINE MAY, 


“pes unanimous recognition by the House of Commons 
of Sir Erskine May’s official services was as well 
deserved as it was evidently sincere. The Speaker, the 
Ministers, and the leaders of parties, not excepting Mr. 
ParNELL, have been constantly indebted to him for advice 
on procedure ; and the most inexperienced members of the 
House have always found him ready to furnish information, 
which must in the present Parliament have been often 
rudimentary. All but a few veterans have probably been 
indebted to Sir Erskine May for the best part of their 
Parliamentary education. The Nationalists themselves 
studied under his guidance the forms which they after- 
wards perverted into methods of obstruction. During his 
thirty years’ attendance at the table he has witnessed the 
rapid degradation of the taste and manners of the House of 
Commons. The evidence which he has from time to time 
given before Committees on procedure shows that he under- 
stands how rules of debate framed for a different state of 
society may in certain circumstances become obsolete. 
Although the Common Law, as it may be called, of the 
House of Commons was contained chiefly in his own vast 
store of knowledge, he was exempt from the prejudice 
which lawyers and judges have sometimes entertained for 
the special science which they have learned to interpret and 
expand. He has proposed or supported by his high authority 
almost all the changes in the rules which have been 
effected, as well as larger innovations which are still 
subject to discussion. Any beneficial legislation on the 
subject which may be hereafter introduced will probably 
be to a large extent founded on his suggestions. Sir 
Erskine May’s temper must often have been tried by 
the ignorant or wilful abuse of Parliamentary forms, but 
he had the good sense to understand that it was no part of 


his duty to become the champion of order. His advice was 


at the service of all inquirers without reference to the use 
which they might intend to make of their knowledge. Even 
the Irish Nationalists were, as he judged, entitled to fair play 
and to an equal choice of weapons. 

One important, though unambitious, branch of legislation 
owes much to the industry and constructive ability of Sir 
Erskine May. He has had much to do with the enact- 
ment and codification of the Standing Orders which regulate 
the practice of Parliament in relation to private Bills. The 
ulmost complete identity of the procedure in both Houses is 


also due to the vigilance of successive Chairmen of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords. Sir Erskine May had 
especial opportunities of becoming familiar with the prac- 
tice while he held the office of Examiner of Private Bills 
before he became one of the clerks at the table of the 
House. His compilation of the rules has long been 
regarded as the best authority on the subject. The Standing 
Orders, though they lie in a small compass, are framed with 
remarkable sagacity and with careful regard to justice and 
especially to the protection of proprietary rights. The 
branch of litigation to which they apply has often been 
censured as costly; but it has always commanded the con- 
fidence of suitors. Examination into the merits of a private 
Bill is preceded by a strict inquiry into the compliance of 
the promoters with the formal requisitions of Parliament. 
An appeal lies from the examiner, who is bound to insist on 
absolute regularity, to the Standing Order Committee, which 
exercises a discretion in permitting or declining to allow 
amendments. On some points it is necessary to satisfy the 
authorities of both Houses before the Bill is submitted to 
Committee. If the jurisdiction is transferred to any other 
tribunal, it will be necessary to re-enact nearly the same 
rules of procedure. 

The merits of a model officer of the House of Commons 
might have been comparatively little known beyond its 
precinets if Sir Erskine May had not been a historian as 
well as a public functionary. His work on Constitutional 
History, while it was intimately connected with his official 
experience, also showed the wide range of his studies. As 
several speakers in the House remarked, his works have 
been regarded as authoritative by foreign nations and in 
English colonies. It seems that his Parliamentary History 
has been translated into Hungarian, and it is often cited in 
the chronic controversy between legislative Councils and 
Assemblies which take the House of Commons for their 
model. The respect for precedents and even for fictions, which 
is one of the most respectable attributes of Englishmen, 
appears to have been transplanted to the Colonies. A new 
and democratic community attributes to a small elected body 
the functions and disabilities which are peculiar to a here- 
ditary branch of a Legislature which has never been funda- 
mentally altered since it first came into existence. Framers 
of modern Constitutions justly value the exposition of 
English traditions and customs by a thoughtful student, 
who has spent his life in the manufacture and application 
of Parliamentary machinery. Colonial Legislatures which 
periodically come to a deadlock may learn that no system 
will be successful in the absence of good faith and loyalty. 
For more direct and more detailed information they cannot 
do better than study Sir Erskine May’s historical works. 
They are perhaps more acceptable to foreign and colonial 
students, because Sir ErskinE May is a professed Liberal, 
who sympathizes with the practical extension of popular 
power. He never expresses apprehension of possible colli- 
sions between old institutions and modern theory or prac- 
tice. He has even chosen the history of democracy as the 
subject of his latest work, though he nowhere recommends 
sudden or violent change. It is not known whether his 
short experience of the results of household suffrage has 
suggested to him any doubts of the soundness of his 
opinions or the stability of the Constitution. If he has 
noticed the sudden influx of folly and recklessness after the 
last extension of the suffrage, he may perhaps hope that 
the audacity of Parliamentary recruits will be corrected by 
experience. 

Sir Erskine May is not a tive historian, nor does 
he usually occupy himself with the foundations of con- 


stitutional doctrine. He would probably agree with the 


majority of modern writers on similar subjects that the 
English Parliament is omnipotent, and that Mr. GLapstonE 
is therefore technically right in his contention that there 
are no fundamental laws. The further inference that there 
is really no such thing as an English Constitution would 
startle a laborious commentator on the system of which the 
existence is denied. When he has occasion to deal with 
constitutional conventions, as they are appropriately called 
by Professor Dicey, he habitually recognizes traditional prin- 
ciples which may have no statutory sanction. For instance, 
he approves the judgment of the House of Lords by which 
the attempt of Lord Patmerston and Lord CranwortH to 
give seats to peers created for life was, in the opinion of 
all the Law Lords, except the Chancellor, who was a party 
to the transaction, effectually defeated. It was, as Sir 
ErskinE May holds, unconstitutional, though not perhaps 
illegal, to revive a prerogative which had become obsolete 
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by disuse, extending over four hundred years. The House 
of Lords would not have disputed the right of Parliament 
to enlarge the prerogative of creating life-peers ; but, as the 
Legislature was silent, the question could only be solved by 
reference to a constitutional understanding or rule. If on 
responsible Ministerial advice the Crown veto were to be 
determined on and exercised, its validity, notwithstanding 
the lapse of an interval of nearly two hundred years, would 
probably not be disputed by either House. There are 
methods by which Parliament, and especially the House of 
Commons, could apply pressure to the Executive Govern- 
ment by which the Royal Assent would be given to a 
Bill for abolishing the power of veto for the future. 
It is perhaps possible, though scarcely useful, to imagine 
Acts of Parliament which would be universally deemed 
invalid. An enactment restraining the power of future 
Parliaments, or prohibiting the Crown from issuing election 
writs, would only be obeyed in a revolutionary condition of 
affairs. A question of the same kind will arise if a measure 
is introduced for the abolition or reconstruction of the 
House of Lords. An Act purporting to be passed by a 
single branch of the Legislature, even if it had been osten- 
sibly sanctioned by the Crown, would have no legal effect, 
and it would directly violate the immemorial principles of 
the Constitution. If indeed the acquiescence of the Peers 
themselves had by any means been obtained, the strictest 
constitutional purist would perhaps suppress the objections 
which might still be raised to the proceeding. The omnipo- 
tence of Parliament, which is the most characteristic and 
most operative element of the English Constitution, depends 
on something separate from itself ; but it is perhaps unprofit- 
able to inquire too closely how the tortoise is supported 
on which the constitutional elephant stands. Theorists who 
long ago included the constituencies in the list of deposi- 
taries of sovereign power may, perhaps, derive a posthumous 
justification from the conversion of representatives into 
delegates. In this manner the omnipotence of Parliament 
may, like many other fundamental principles, shrink and 
wither into an historical fiction. If such a change is at any 
time accomplished, Sir Erskine May’s histories will still 
retain an antiquarian interest. The uncongenial task of 
any successor who may write a Constitutional History of 
the Caucus will be lightened by the probability that he is 
only describing a transient stage of government. He will 
probably not have to collect a long series of authoritative 
precedents. A Democratic Assembly would laugh at the 
statesmen of 1688 who proved that the throne might be 
temporarily vacant by reference to the interval which 
elapsed between the deposition of Ricnarp II. and the 
election of Henry IV. It would be well if revolutionary 
legislators of the present day were required to cite ancient 
records as a justification for their proposals, 


AT NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW. 


ORD SPENCER’S apology for his share in the Separa- 
tion Bill has been awaited with a curiosity which is 
more natural than reasonable. His opinion of the measure, 
and his explanation of his own assent to it, may be said 
indeed to owe their peculiar interest to nothing more sub- 
stantial than a popular legend. There is, as we all know 
by this time, and as some of us knew in days when the 
knowledge savoured of impiety—there is a legendary and a 
real Lord Spencer. The legendary Lord Spencer is, or 
rather was, a statesman with independent views on Irish 
policy, profoundly convinced of the necessity for governing 
Ireland with a firm hand, and prepared to uphold that mode 
of government as stoutly in Downing Street as he was to 
administer it fearlessly from Dublin Castle, The definition 
of the real Lord Spencer may be completely constructed 
from the materials contained in the last clause of the last 
sentence. He was never anything more or other than an 
energetic and courageous administrator, who, having been 
despatched to Ireland armed with adequate powers 
for the restoration of law and order, employed those 
powers as any energetic and courageous administrator 
might be expected to do ; a most valuable instrument of the 
public service, no doubt, but still an instrument, a hand and 
not a head. Such being the real Lord Spencer, there is of 
course no more interest, of the genuine sort, in his conver- 
sion to Mr. Grapstone’s Repeal policy than there would be 
in the assent of a general of division to his commander-in- 
chief’s transformed plan of campaign ; nor, except where the 
legend above referred to survives, will Lord Spencer’s 


at Glasgow last Wednesday be studied with any more 
attention than that of any other of his fellow-servants in the 
Prime Minister's political houschold. Here and there, 
indeed, a reader may have turned to it in the hope that the 
experience of a Viceroy might have served at least to lend 
his arguments the interest of some new sophism or other ; 
but no, Lord Spencer is quite satisfied with the old 
ones. He is content to borrow pretexts as well as 
policy from Mr. Giapstong, and at an early stage of his 
address he reproduced that sublimely nonsensical dictum 
of the Prime Muyister that the non-renewal of the 
Crimes Act by the Conservative Government constituted a 
“ point of historical departure” in the Irish policy of this 
country. “Sir,” said the lunacy doctor to his colleague, 
“ you freed the patient from restraint under the belief that 
“ the violent phase of his mania was at an end. You were 
“ mistaken ; but your decision constitutes a point of depar- 
“ ture in the therapeutic policy of this asylum; and never 
“again, under any circumstances, can the strait-waistcoat 
“be employed.” If Mr. GLapsTone and Lord Spencer had 
put the argument in this illustrative form, we should all of 
us have seen its cogency; they merely weaken its force by 
stating it in terms of what we suppose must by courtesy be 
called political science. 

On one point alone is Lord Srencer’s speech in the least 
likely to detain any one from the study of the more authori- 
tative utterances of Mr. Jonn Morey. The ex- Viceroy 
knows more than the present Curer Secretary about the 
character of the men to whom Mr. GLapsToNE proposes 
to hand over the government of Ireland. He speaks as 
an expert in discussing the “grave accusation” against 
himself and his colleagues of proposing to hand over that 
government to men who have “ encouraged—nay, I have 
“ heard say even directed—outrage and crime in Ireland” ; 
and what is the utmost length that he can apparently 
go in repelling this “grave accusation”? Why, that 
there is “no evidence of complicity with crime against 
“ any of the Irish representatives ”"—which is, or ought 
to be, only another way of stating the fact that they 
still go at large. But he admits, at the same time, that 
they “may have employed men for their own legitimate 
“ purposes who had been employed in illegal acts”; and 
“sometimes, perhaps on financial grounds, were silent 
“ when words would have been golden, when words might 
“ have had a great influence on the state of the country.” 
On “ financial grounds” is good ; but only in the sense in 
which Po.onius bestowed his praise. So far as the “ grave 
“ accusation” is concerned there could scarcely be a worse 
admission, for Lord Spencer’s case, than that he is about 
to create an Irish Executive from among men finan- 
cially interested in condoning treasonable conspiracy. To 
the loyal minority in Ireland it cannot matter one jot 
whether their rulers are in the secrets of the Ameri- 
can dynamiter, or simply “stand in” with him in con- 
sideration of the profits to be derived from so doing. 
Mr. Joun Morty, however, has had enough of the 
American dynamiter, considered as a political ally— 
having, indeed, rather conspicuously burnt his fingers 
with that gentleman’s explosives in the debate on the 
first reading of the Separation Bill—and accordingly 
much of his recent speech was directed, more laboriously 
than successfully, to the attenuation of the ill-judged 
menaces with which he had found it necessary to stiffen an 
otherwise limp and ineffective Parliamentary “reply.” 
From the very outset of the controversy, however, Mr. 
Mortey has had but two argumentative weapons, and he 
cannot lay aside one without taking up the other. When 
he is not appealing to the ignoble passion of fear, he ad- 
dresses himself to the not much more respectable instincts 
of weariness and despair. At Glasgow he was especially 
eloquent on the hopeless incurability of our Irish malady, 
and the obvious wisdom of resorting therefore on the 
highest moral and philosophical grounds to the expedient 
of Imperial suicide. “If,” he said in effect, “I have gone 
“ so far as to say that you dare not refuse the aonente of 
“ Treland to separate herself from the United Kingdom, 
“TI went too far, You daredoit ; but I am sure that, though 
“ you may not shrink from the danger of such a refusal, you 
“do shrink from the labour and the odium involved in the 
“alternative which you must face. Just consider how painful 
“ it will be to go on governing Ireland against her will, how 
“ wicked you will feel yourselves in compelling her to submit 
“to being ruled from Westminster instead of Dublin, and 
“ what a delightful sense of virtue there will be in trying the 
“ experiment of confidence in her, especially as it is very 
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“ possible that it is your descendants and not you your- 
“selves that will have to pay the penalty of a mistake.” 
That in substance—with perhaps the exception of the 
final suggestion, which most of Mr. Mortey’s hearers, 
however, may be trusted to have supplied for them- 
selves—is what the Cuter Secretary's advocacy of the 
Separation Bill amounts to. For we cannot really include 
under this description the usual Radical common form 
about the “ genius of our institutions,” the “spirit of 
our history,” and our old friends, the “ forces of the 
age.” It is worth noting, however, as a proof of the encr- 
vating effect of this flatulent food even upon a power- 
ful intelligence, that Mr. Mortry should have defended 
his subservience to these question-begging phrases by an 


_ historical blunder and an Irish bull. His attitude, he con- 


tended, is not one of “fatalism,” inasmuch as it is “a 
“ recognition of strong and irresistible forces that are work- 
“ing in a particular direction.” We might look a long 
time for a more exact definition of fatalism than the habit 
of assuming (for that is what Mr. Moruey really means by 
recognizing) forces to be “ irresistible” as an excuse for not 
resisting them. And to talk of “those great aggregates, 
“ the United States and the German Empire,” as illustrating 
the operation of the particular force in question—instead of 
its exact opposite—is about as reasonable as it would be to 
appeal to the success of a partnership as a proof of the 
wisdom of a divorce, or to claim the orderly revolutions of 
the planets as an illustration of the pure beneficence of a 
centrifugal nisus. It isin these “great aggregates,” Mr. 
Mor.ey amazingly says, like the United States and the 
Empire, “ that there is most autonomy, most self- 

“ government, and most Home Rule.” Is there as much 
autonomy in the German States as there was before 1870, or 
in the United States as there was before the highest claim 
of autonomy, the right of secession, was disputed and sup- 
by the sword? If there was not, the whole move- 


ment of these two great aggregates has been in a direction | 


precisely contrary to that in which we are now being invited 
to launch Ireland. 

The true point of interest in the Carer Secretary's 
Newcastle speech is not to be sought in his arguments on 
behalf of the Disruption Bill, but in his unwitting revela- 
tions of the impossibility of conciliating its opponents. 
Its whole secret, as the Duke of ArcyL. observed in his 
able speech at Glasgow, is “the elimination of the Par- 
“ nellite members from Westminster”; and to this object 
Mr. Morey, at any rate, remains constant. His chief, as 
we know, informed the House of Commons that, though 
these are his opinions, yet “if they don’t suit, they can be 
“ changed”; but, even if the offer were seriously made, Mr. 
GapstonE will find himself in no smail perplexity in any 
attempt to give effect to it. We commend to his careful 
perusal the speech of his colleague on this point. Nothing 
could be more complete than the manner in which Mr. 
Mortey has shown that an Imperial representation of 
Ireland is incompatible with the very existence of a separate 
Irish Parliament. He has utterly demolished the last hope 
of a rapprochement between Mr. GLaDsTONE and that section 
of the Radicals whose main objection to the Bill, as it is 
the main source of Mr. Mortey’s affection for it, is its 
exclusion of the Irish members from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. So impracticable would be the attempt to combine 
the two forms of representation that Mr. Morey does not 
believe that an amendment aiming at that combination 
would “ find twenty supporters.” So much the better; 
there will be the less risk of any weak-minded Liberal 
being deceived by the fiction of Union draped over the fact 
of Separation. Every one, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
will be compelled to view the measure in its naked deformity, 
and to recognize it for what it is—a project for the repeal of 
the Union, and for the surrender of many loyal subjects of 
the QuEEN to the tender mercies of a Government against 
which, as the Duke of ArcyLL opportunely reminded his 
Glasgow audience, the very judges will have to be protected. 


THE CASE OF ADELAIDE BARTLETT. 


ej British jury is a noble institution and the safeguard 
of our liberties. But the British juryman, when he 
gives not only his verdict, but his reasons for it, and still 
more when he rushes into print to explain that his reasons 
were the result of an illogical compromise, is a striking 
testimony to the sterling value of silence. “ Not Guilty, but 


“ we gravely suspect that she was guilty,” is a mean verdict. 
Tt is an attempt to shirk the responsibility, wisely laid on 
jurors by the English law, of asserting either that the 
prisoner's guilt is or is not satisfactorily proved. The jury 
in Mrs. Bartiett’s case committed this error, and the 
foreman followed it "p by a worse one. He wrote to a 
newspaper to say that he and ten of his fellows wanted to 
return a verdict of Not Guilty, with a rider to say that 
they thought Mr. Barrterr took poison voluntarily, either 
in order to put himself to sleep or for the purpose of com- 
mitting suicide. To this course one juryman objected, 
because he gravely suspected Mrs. BartLett to be guilty. 
Whether he thought an acquittal wrong, and was induced 
by the others to acquit, or whether he objected only to the 
proposed rider, is not clear ; but the foreman’s assertion that 
the eleven forewent the expression of the opinion they had 
no business to express in order to save Mrs, Bartierr the 
“ agony and expense of another trial,” suggests the former 
explanation. What is clear is that, according to the fore- 
man, the jury deliberately laid upon the prisoner a stigma 
which eleven of them thought she did not deserve, and that 
a gross breach of faith was committed against the twelfth 
man, since he was induced (apparently) to forswear himself, 
or at any rate to give up his opinion, by the compromise 
that the case should be declared to be gravely suspicious ; 
while after he had fulfilled his part of the agreement an 
endeavour was made to nullify the consideration by pub- 
lishing a contradiction of it in the newspapers. The whole 
incident is thoroughly discreditable, and proves the wisdom 
of the law in requiring the verdict to be a simple affirmative 
or negative. 

It does not follow that results are bad because they are 
arrived at by mental processes the reverse of intelligent. 
In this case there is no doubt that the result was the 
right one. As the Atrorney-GEeNERAL observed, there 
was no theory entirely free from difficulty by which the 
circumstances proved by the evidence could be explained. 
There was no disputing that Mrs. Bartierr bought chloro- 
form, and that Mr. Bartietr swallowed it and died in con- 
sequence. It was proved that no other person than his wife 
was present when he swallowed it. It was proved that she 
might have had reasons for wishing that he should die. 
But there were difficulties in the way of the theory that 
she gave him the chloroform. If he was awake, and knew 
what she was giving him, how could he be foolish enough 
to drink about a tumblerful of neat chloroform? If he 
was asleep, the operation of giving it to him was one 
of extreme delicacy. If chloroform were poured down a 
sleeping person’s throat, it would, according to the medical 
evidence, give such pain as to cause him at once to 
awake and refuse to swallow any more. This difficulty 
might be got over by making him inhale chloroform in his 
sleep until a stage of insensibility was reached sufficiently 
advanced to destroy the sense of pain. But, in the first 
place, it is extremely difficult to produce insensibility in a 
sleeping patient by the inhalation of chloroform. And, in 
the second place, a very short time after the organs of the 
throat are anesthetized enough to destroy the sense of pin 
they become too much anesthetized to perform the opera- 
tion of swallowing; and thus the process of producing 
insensibility, even if attempted by a skilled operator, 
would probably defeat itself by going too far or not far 
enough. Thus it could not be said that the preponderance 
of the probability of murder over that of suicide or accident. 
was sufficiently overwhelming to justify a conviction. 


The conduct of the case showed, not for the first time, 
that Sir Cuartes Russet is hardly so much at home in 
prosecution as in defence, and, also not for the first time, 
that he has at least one worthy successor as a defender of 
prisoners in Mr. Epwarp CiarKke. Mr. CiarkE suffered 
the misfortune of getting a totally unexpected and very 
damaging answer from a witness whom he had himself re- 
called; but that is a calamity to which the greatest 
advocates are liable, and his speech was a really fine 
performance, Mr. Justice Witts showed himself fully 
alive to the importance of a rather sensational trial for 
murder, though in strictness it may be doubted whether 
he was quite justified in giving evidence of the terrible 
sufferings which wise and good men may undergo from 
sleeplessness, and of the exceptional fortitude of mind 
necessary to resist the temptation of taking to narcotics. 
Few persons will be inclined to disagree with his strictures 
upon the conduct of Mr. Dyson, whose anxiety that the 
law should be vindicated was at least equalled by his deter- 
mination, if possible, to avoid the danger of it; nor can he 
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be accused of undue severity towards Dr. Leacu in rebuking 
him for a failing unworthy of any witness in a trial for 
murder—“ a self-consciousness which not even the solemnity 
“ of this case could quell.” 


THE FARCE OF THE TETRALOGY. 


hare meeting in St. James’s Hall must be acknowledged 
to have been a success even by evil-minded people who 
wish for the speedy defeat of Mr. Guapstong, his Bills, and 
his policy. Mr. Lanoucnere and his friends must be pre- 
sumed to have wished to make the meeting in a concert- 
room as different as possible to the meeting in an opera- 
house, and they succeeded. He himself was proud to point 
out how widely various the two were in the quality of the 
ms present. Coppetr once declined to address an 
audience as ladies and gentlemen on the ground that they 
were something much better—namely, honest men and 
women, Mr. Lasoucuere did not use this adjective, but 
he bade his friends reflect with pride that they were not like 
the sinners who assembled in the opera-house. They were 
not like that “honest” man Lord Hartineton, nor that 
“clever” man Mr. Goscuen, nor that “ ingenuous ” man Mr. 
Rytanps. They were not themselves, nor were they about 
to be addressed by, lords, marquesses, or such as wear stars 
and ribbons. But if they were neither honest, nor clever, 
nor ingenuous, nor in any way distinguished by rank or 
education, they, the speakers and the audience, had one 
quality which far excelled in value all these things. They 
were all the sons of toil. Mr. Lasoucnere himself is, as 
it were, an adopted son of toil since he has been sent to 
Parliament by the born sons of toil in factories and fields. 
So have the other speakers who were on the platform on 
Thursday, t, of course, Mrs. Besant, who is a daughter 
of toil, and will be sent to Parliament at some future time 
when laws have been all repealed. In these latter 
days it has ceased to be a question whether any par- 
ticular training is required to make a statesman, and 
if so then what training? A Parliament-man has only 
to be a son of toil, born or adopted, and he is duly 
educated and qualified. Mr. Lasoucuere did well to insist 
on this at the beginning of his speech. Once accept it as 
an axiom that the only thing needed for your politician is 
to be a son of toil, and then the meeting at the St. James’s 
Hall may play the part of Rotanp to the Oxiver at the 
Opera-house. The names of Mr. G. Hower, M.P. (a 
i son of toil), Mr. Lercester, M.P., Mr. H. W. 
Lawson, M.P., Mr. M.P., Mr. Howarp 
Srenstey, M.P., are in this case quite as good as, or better 
than, the names of Lord Harrineton, the may Te of 
Sauispury, and Mr. Goscney. Of course, if one not 
accept the axiom, why then——. But you cannot play 
any game if you won't observe the rules; and there is a 
saying as old and stale as the claptrap phrases of Thursday 
night’s rhetoric about the odiousness of comparisons. 

The differences between the two meetings as to quality of 
talk was, as might have been guessed, as great as their un- 
likeness in the quality of the persons. At the Opera-house 
they argued and illustrated, and cited parallel cases, and 
considered the thing in its bearings on the interest and 
honour of the country. At the St. James’s Hall all this 
frippery of the wearers of stars and ribbons was conspicu- 
ously absent. The speakers knew better what was wanted, 
and had—though this is a rashly polite supposition—too 
clear a notion of what was possible, to argue the matter at 
all. They adopted the method which has been proved 
to be most effectual, and continued for the space of some 
hours shouting, “ Great is Mr. Guapstone of Midlothian ! ” 
It is a pleasant way of getting over the difficulty for 
the sons of toil and the object of their admiration. The 
idol is made of tougher stuff than Zapic, and can stand 
a good deal from a chorus of the proper kind. As for 
the chorus their interest is clear. To show cause why 
a certain thing should be done, to give reasons for be- 
lieving that it can be done in a certain way, and to 
explain why such and such disastrous consequences will not 
follow, is in all cases a work of some little difficulty. It 
requires at least the employment of one or two faculties of 
the mind. Under very conceivable circumstances it is 
beyond the power of the most ingenious of mankind. On 
the other hand, to keep on repeating that Mr. Giapstone 
trusts the people, and therefore the people ought to trust 
Mr. Gapstone, is a thing easily within tre resources even 
of Mr. Letcester, M.P. Therefore nothing else was said 


on Thursday night. There were variations in detail, but in 
substance all the es amounted to just that and 
nothing more. Mr. LasoucHere believed that Mr. 
STONE, who trusted and was trusted, would win ; but “if he 
“ does go down, it shall be with his flag still waving and 
“the people around him.” A touching picture, which 
brings to mind the story of the Vengeuwr—not the real 
story, of course, but Barére’s, and the means taken to 
concoct it, the concocter, and the public who swallowed it, 
and believe it to this day. After this Mr. LavoucHEere 
ran through the commonplaces of declamation about 
Ireland’s wrongs which bear about the same relation to 
history that his speech does to Lord Ciare’s. Then, after 
a noble passage of fustian about the men of blood and war 
“ clashing their swords and shrieking to be allowed to get at 
“ their quarry,” Mr. LasoucHere wound up with the usual 
confession of faith. The member for Northampton, who 
is not ignorant of the stupidity of mankind, nor unskilful in 
making use of it, must have enjoyed his Thursday night. 

Mr. G. Howe tt, that son of toil, made his confession of 
faith next after Mr. LasoucHere, and does not come well 
out of the comparison. His fustian was of inferior quality. 
He would replace the paper Union made eighty years ago by 
corruption by Mr, Giapstone’s genuine Union. The Tories 
were disintegrating the Empire by the annexation of 
Burmah. He thought it was time to close the chapter. He 
“ would support the Grand Old Man” (loud cheers), Mr. 
Letcester, M.P., had observed that there were more troops 
in Ireland than in the United States. “That fact alone 
“ showed that the Union was a sham.” He would trust the 
Irish as we did at Waterloo, and use the sword of faith and 
of hope and of love. Mr. H. W. Lawson, who is a man 
of principle, would have Mr. Giapstone’s Bill carried 
because it is just ; his proof that it is just being that 
it is Mr. Guapstone’s. He also made a remarkable ob- 
servation of a philosophic-political sort. ‘“ Law and order 
“would never prevail in Ireland, unless the spirit of 
“ legality permeated the people.” How true! Mr. H. W. 
Lawson ; the Irish will never be an orderly people till they 
become orderly. The bearing of your sagacious 0 tion 
on the question whether Mr. Guapstone’s Bill is a good 
one is obvious. We must trust Mr. Giapstone, who trusts 
the people. He is going to hand over Ireland to the Land 
League in order to permeate them with legality. Doubtless 
when that peculiar people have made the laws to suit them- 
selves, they will not be in such a hurry to break them as 
they have been to set aside the statutes made for the pro- 
tection of life and property. A very excellent reason for 
establishing Home Rule. 

Mr. B. Cotermnce, M.P., was sure the Empire was in 
no , and that in giving Ireland responsibility we 
should give it that desire to act fairly which responsibility 
engenders. Mr. B. Coterrper, M.P.,is sure of it. Perhaps 
told In any case, Mr. B. 

-P., who is a person of comparatively tender years, is 
quite cocksure, and the public may take it on his word. 
Mr. Pickerseitt, M.P.—like Mr. Howext, the son of 
toil—wants to close the chapter. He is prepared to main- 
tain that every reasonable man and citizen must be pre- 
pared to accept Mr. Giapstonr’s Bill “as the onl ible 
basis of a settlement.” Mr. Howarp Spenstey, said 
ditto to Mr. Pickersert. Mrs. Besant and Mr. BrapLaven, 
M.P., brought up the rear. She observed that the English 
dem wanted to see Ireland prosperous. He defied the 
editor of the 7'imes, and said that after all they had got a 
meeting up from working-men’s clubs for miles round. 
No doubt about it there has been a meeting, and the 
meeting has proved that Mr. Lasoucnere has a pretty 
faculty for Pom which we knew already, and that 
there is quite a company of new members who trust 
Mr. GuapstonE because he trusts the people. Whether 
this assemblage of true believers will be considered as a 
set-off to the meeting at the Opera-house, and whether 
expressions of unbounded confidence in Mr. GLapsToNeE will 
be taken as an answer to Mr. Goscuen’s arguments, is, the 
po a being what they are, but on no other ground, 

ubtfu 


A PEDAGOGIC NUISANCE. 


LYTEMNESTRA was a terrible woman when she was 
alive. Ifshe did any good, it was, no doubt, interred 
with her bones, The evil she did lived after her, some 
yours ago when she walked the boards at Oxford, and at 
George’s Hall, Langham Place, Cambridge, not to be 
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outdone, followed the example of the elder University with 
characteristic energy and pertinacity. So far, i 

with the enthusiastic Cantabs, who have the good taste to 
keep themselves to themselves, no fault is to be found. A 
Greek play, in Greek, at a University town is a pleasant, 
and it may be a profitable, amusement for the actors. 
At any rate, it does no one else any harm. There it 
is; and, if you do not want to see it, you can keep 
away. But the metropolitan development of the move- 
ment is another thing altogether. Like every fashion 
in the larger life of London, the thing moves more 


Mr. Guapstone by cheering the Duke of Arcyii; that he 
wight see (if we may be excused the expression) Lord 
Spencer standing on his head, and, in direct contradic- 
tion to the experience of two  Viceroyalties, declaring 
that Irish Nationalists do not wish for Separation ; that 
he might listen to Mr. Cuampertain’s explanation at 
Birmingham. In this particular place we shall listen to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN only. It seems to be admitted, even by 
persons who must have made the admission with a very 
wry face, that he cut a good figure; we are not disposed to 
say quite as much of the Birmingham Two Thousand. A 

1 roportion of the Birmingham Two Thousand, as 


slowly. Two or three years ago the presentment of scenes | very large p 


and tableaux from the Iliad and the Odyssey—works 
which Homer made the singular mistake of casting in 
the epic and not in the dramatic furm—drew fashionable 
- crowds to South Kensington in aid of one of the most 
deserving of charities. This year two similar performances, 
or sets of ormances, hang over our heads. The charm 
of novelty has passed off, and the whole thing threatens to 
become an unmitigated bore. 


When a game cannot in the long run be played on its 
own merits, and must be played either for an extraneous 
purpose or not at all, that game is certain to be not worth 

aying. So it is with the more or less Greek shows whose 
imminence no one is allowed to forget. A Greek play was 
a capital thing for the Greeks. Itis still capital reading for 
people who want to read it, and are capable of under- 
standing it. But performed in London it is little better 
than an opportunity for unoccupied youths of both sexes to 
exhibit their personal to every one who can be in- 
duced to come and look at them, and an advertisement for 
the ingenious gentlemen concerned in its production. Out 
of the Londoners who go to halls or circuses to gaze on 
performances in Greek or in English of trilogies of OrEsTEs, 
Tales of Troy, or patchwork scenes in the life of HELEn, 
the number who improve their knowledge of the Greek 
language, or Greek modes of thought, is probably small. 
Those who go either because they want to see some male 
friend in the garb of Eros, or some beauty in classic 
attire, or because they are fain not to miss an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something which may, with luck, be 
talked about for days tocome, are certainly many. But the 
show is not really attractive, or it would be set on foot 
without reference to hospitals or the higher education of 
women, Straightforward begging would serve these ex- 
cellent purposes quite as well if it was carried on with any- 
thing like the same energy, and it would save us from the 
exasperating puffery of a particularly meaningless sort of 
entertainment. 

The trouble devoted to the advertisement of these shows 

is really almost pathetic. In speech and in print they are 
being continually forced upon the notice of ul citi- 
zens. It has been a common opinion of late that, for some 
reason which lies too deep for thought of the ordinary 
description to offer any explanation of it, soap-boilers excel 
all other men in proficiency as advertisers. But they are 
nothing to the promoters of Greek plays. The printing of 
puffs alone must cost almost as much as the costumes. Per- 
sons suspected of literary tastes are deluged with informa- 
tion printed in various soulful forms; and, while other 
branches of trade languish, the waste-paper-basket-making 
induetry is reported to be looking up. 
_ The truth is that dressing up in costumes considered to 
be Greek, and declaiming poetry which three-fourths of the 
performers do not understand any more than if they were 
s0 many parrots, is a harmless amusement enough if it is 
done within reasonable limits and only now and then. But 
when it is done not merely to provide pseudo-instructive 
entertainment for idle people, but to bring into prominence 
pretty faces, good figures, unsuspected powers of declama- 
tion, amateur stage-managers, and enterprising pedagogues 
with a taste for forming the minds of young ladies, the 
thing becomes a sham, and, what is even worse, a bore. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Spe cluster of important meetings held on Wednesday 
night to discuss Mr. Guapstone’s schemes had each its 
peculiar interest and attraction. Even a man with no par- 
ticular fancy for attending public meetings might have 
wished to exceed the privileges of the bird and be in three 

at once, so that he might hear the most Liberal city 
of the most Liberal part of the kingdom protest against 


their great leader told them with much frankness, appeared 
to have nothing so much at heart as escaping from the 
necessity of making up their minds on the greatest question 
that has presented itself to any living Englishman. Not 
with more passion did the frail and ill-used fair exclaim, 
“ Knock! Sir Ropert. Oh! good Sir Ropert, knock!” 
than the Reverend C. Lracu and his friends cried, “ Ad- 
journ ! Mr. President. Oh! good Mr. President, adjourn ! ” 
Nor, when this natural but scarcely heroic desire had been 
quenched, did the resolution at which the Birmingham Two 
Thousand arrived express a very intelligent frame of mind 
on the part of those who voted for (we do not say on those 
who designed) it. It expressed the warmest confidence in 
Mr. GuapsTonE, and at the same time more than hinted in 
its own terms that Mr. Giapstone’s great proposals, the 
proposals of this Minister in whom Birmingham has un- 
limited confidence, are proposals in which Birmingham has 
no confidence at all, But in effect it did much more than 
this. For its acceptance conveyed the acceptance by the 
meeting of the speeches of Mr. CuampBer.arn and Dr. Date, 
the whole burden, gist, and tenor of which speeches was 
that in almost every detail, and with to almost every 
possible consequence, the Bill for the Government of Ireland 
and the Bill for the Purchase of Irish Land are a tissue of 
mischievous and impossible provisions. 


Yet the drawers of this odd resolution were no doubt wise 
in their generation. When people are wedded to idols there 
are two ways of dealing with them. You may upset the idol 
& la Polyeucte, but you are not sure to convert them, and you 
are in considerable danger of awkward personal consequences, 
It is often much safer to protest the highest veneration for 
the idol, and to hint that in some instances his divinity has 
made a mistake. That is what Mr. CoamBertatn has done; 
and, thanks to the fervour of his general acceptance, he was 
able to formulate a particular dissent so full, hearty, and 
sweeping that he might have taken the heads of it down 
from our own dictation. He demolished the slavish 
doctrine that a man is bound to give his vote, his con- 
science, and his intellect all bound up together into the 
keeping of his party leaders. He swept away the absurd 
contention that something unprecedented and unheard-of 
happened at the last election, and that Ireland for the first 
time to English knowledge is demanding Repeal. He recited, 
with chapter and verse impossible to refute, Mr. Parnes 
explicit declarations that any such concession as Mr. Guap- 
STONE proposes would be taken by the Irish as a mere 
instalment, a mere sop. He denounced (and the words 
“ cowardly” and “ mean” are his own) the cowardly and 
mean argument of his bosom friend Mr. Mortey that we 
must give Repeal for fear of dynamite. He showed the 
extraordinary divorce of taxation and representation, the 
strange exclusion from responsibility for and share in the 
government of an Empire which yet imposes vetos and 
checks on her, that Ireland is to suffer according to Mr. 
Guapstone’s plan. He drew, and this was the most novel 
and not the least ingenious part of his ,a picture of 
Birmingham autonomised after the Prive MunisTEr’s 
fashion. He pointed out, as some other persons have pointed 
out long ago, that a Home-Ruled Ireland, dubiously safe in 
peace, would be an intolerable danger in war; and 
he repeated that prophecy of probable intestine struggle 
in Ireland itself which long ago shocked some Liberals 
so dreadfully when it came from Tory mouths. And then 
he turned to the Purchase Bill, and, speaking now from a 
different point of view, and not the same as that which other 
critics of Mr, GuapstonE have taken, he showed the utter 
futility of the gracious reduction to fifty millions, the utter 
worthlessness of the security, the utter impossibility of the 
Irish rent-payer being satisfied. Mr. Guapstonz’s most 
determined enemies will be the last to insist on the fact, 
fact though it is, that Mr. CuamBERLAIN has only reiterated, 
in a very forcible and ingenious manner no doubt, what they 
have been saying for days and weeks. ‘The point of im- 
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portance is that Mr. Campertary has said what he has 
id. 


sai 

But the Birmingham Two Thousand proceeded to pass a 
vote of effusive confidence in Mr. Guiapstone, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s own speech ended in noble sentiments as to 
coalitions, and in amiable, if slightly vague, suggestions that 
if the Bills are turned “ inside-out, topside-bottom, wrong- 
« side-afore,” he may perhaps be able to support them. A 
most valuable qualification, no doubt. Here are two mea- 
sures which have been put before England and the world. 
They are professedly bound together; they must stand or 
fall in one. Mr. Cxampertain declares that with the 
second he will have nothing to do—reduction or no reduc- 
tion, change or no change. No proposal involving the pur- 
chase of Irish land on English credit and the exaction of 
Irish State rent by English force shall have his support. 
That gives the affair a promising aspect to in with. 
But turn back to what he says of the first Bill. His objec- 
tion to it is the separation of Irish from Imperial interests ; 
and the wit of man can devise no scheme in which, Ireland 
having anything that can even by courtesy be called a 
Parliament, these interests shall not be separated. His ob- 
jection is that every Irish Nationalist leader has pledged 
himself to the doctrine of “ the last link”; and the pledges 
of the Irish Nationalist leaders stand in black and white— 
stand, indeed, recorded in the whole history of the 
last eighty years for every one who does not, like Lord 
Spencer, shut his eyes to read. He denounces the mean 
and cowardly argument of dynamite—and that argument 
stands alone and unaccompanied as the sole argument 
brought to support the Bills, or any such Bills. He lays 
stress on the enmity of North and South—and the enmity of 
North and South is exactly the cardinal fact with which no 
ingenuities of Parliamentary draughtsmen, no cuttings and 
shufflings with safeguards and guarantees, can do away. 
Every line almost of Mr. CuamBer.ain’s speech, certainly 
every paragraph and substantial argument of it, is an argu- 
ment not merely against the Government of Ireland Bill, 
not merely against the Land Purchase Bill, but against 
Home Rule, against any form of Home Rule that does 
not limit itself to those mere administrative arrangements 
of local government which men of every party, except 
the Irish, admit to be fair matters of discussion, and which 
the Irish party refuses to discuss with irreconcilable rage 
and scorn. If Mr. CHamBerualn, stultifying himself once 
for all, were to do as certain desperate Gladstonians beg 
him to do, and return to the Government he has left, he 
might take the Birmingham Two Thousand with him, he 
might make it impossible for the defenders of the Union 
to make good the defence, at least at the first line—that 
of the Commons, But his speech of Wednesday would 
remain destructive of any proposal which Mr. GLapsToNE, 
without estranging the Parnellites and covering himself 
with ridicule, could ibly bring forward. It is not the 
details, but the principles; not the initiatory proposals, but 
the central meaning, which Mr, CaamperLain denounced 
and exploded at the Birmingham Town Hall. And, what- 
ever comes, he has inscribed himself once for all in the 
book of history as a reasoned and convinced opponent of 
the granting of Parliamentary Home Rule to Ireland. 


BURMAH. 


i ys recent somewhat bulky budget of ill tidings from 
Mandalay is in every way unpleasantly significant. It 
is very serious indeed to hear at one and the same moment 
of unsuccessful fighting on the frontier, and of outbreaks in 
the interior, which prove the vitality of the opposition to 
our rule, and, what is much worse, the continued feebleness 
of our administration. Of the two pieces of news, the 
repulse of Captain Wace’s small column is much the less 
grave. In itself the incident is one which is common enough 
in frontier wars, and has occurred repeatedly in the North- 
West of India, A handful of troops has been checked by 
the unexpectedly vigorous resistance of the hill-men, and 
has been com to fall back before superior numbers, 
In this case the incident is to be regretted for many reasons. 
It had been hoped that our officers would be able to come 
to some terms with the Kachyens and to establish friendly 
relations. There never was, indeed, much probability that 
predatory border tribes would give up the lucrative practice 
of raiding on the cultivated country, but it is unpleasant 
to discover that we are fighting already and on such a large 
scale, The actual result of this conflict must be to increase 


the difficulties of the situation on the frontier. The repulse 
has made an expedition into the Kachyen country on a ap 
scale immediately n It will infallibly encourage 
the hill-men and have the effect of inspiriting any of them 
who may have been inclined to respect our strength to join 
their successful kinsmen. Raids will be made with more 
enterprise than ever, and nothing can effectually stop them 
except the march of a strong body of British troops into the 
heart of the Kachyen country. It is clear from the accounts 
~~ of Captain Wace’s operations that the tribes are skil- 

ul and courageous hill-fighters, and it will be no easy work 
to subdue them. The work must, however, be done, and 
the Government of India will be guilty of great weakness 
if it allows the Kachyens to enjoy their triumph for long. 
It is impossible to decide whether Captain Wace or his suc- 
cessor in command, Captain Lyx, has been in any way re- 
sponsible for the failure. In all probability—judging, at 
least, by the whole management of the Burmese campaign 
—the fault, if there is any, rests with the superior authori- 
ties. They have already underrated difficulties and shown 
themselves unprepared even against almost certain dangers. 
They may very well have detached Captain Wace with an 
insufficient force. 


The repulse of a small column on the frontier, and even 
the approaching necessity of sending a strong expedition 
into the hills, are less serious than the outbreak in Mandalay. 
When this country decided, and decided wisely, to take 
possession of Upper Burmah, it also assumed responsibility 
for keeping order on the frontier. That this could be done 
without fighting was at no time probable, and it may be 
that failure in isolated operations carried on in a wild and 
unknown country could not by any foresight have been 
avoided, It is only fair to concede so much to officers who 
are in a position of no small difficulty. But the failure of 
the responsible officials to defeat the singularly audacious 
attack of the Dacoits on Mandalay admits of no such ex- 
cuse. In this case it cannot be said that there was any 
novelty in their position, or that they wanted for either 
warning or time to prepare. On the contrary, they had 
warnings, general ae particular; and in allowing them- 
selves to be taken by surprise they have added another 
to several previous proofs of the slackness of the hold kept 
on Mandalay. From the first occupation of the city 
it seems to have been their practice to wait for disorder 
before believing that it could occur. By acting in this 
fashion, or rather failing to act, the administration of 
Upper Burmah has allowed several disturbances to ripen, 
in spite of the plainest warnings, From the report of the 
Times’ Correspondent, who has hitherto been so well 
informed as to be entitled to full credit, it appears that in 
this case there had been distinct signs of coming trouble. 
Dacoits swarmed at no great distance from Mandalay, and 
agents of one of the pretenders had been active for days in 
spreading threats of an attack. The 15th of April, being 
the beginning of the Burmese new year, was the date an 
enterprising leader who wished to strike an effective 
blow would naturally choose. It was known that the 
Myinzaing Prince, the strongest of all the Dacoit leaders, 
had been making preeren and scattering threats. The 
authorities seem, however, to have taken the temporarily 
convenient course of treating all this as mere bluster. ‘“ No 
“ special precautions ” were taken, and on the day on which 
they might have expected an attack, and had been especially 
warned to prepare for one, the English officials stood by 
while the town was fired in half a dozen places They 
literally permitted a handful of Dacoits to gallop about 
Mandalay and burn the town unchecked for hours. When 
the mischief was done there were the usual complaints of 
the worthlessness of the Burmese police, and calls for a 
more efficient force from India. This, that, and the other 
Burmese notable was arrested and sent off with his t 
of wives to safe-keeping. The complaints afford no groun 
of excuse for the failure to keep order on the 15th of April. 
When the town was patrolled next day there were no more 
fires, and it seems to follow that, if similar utions 
had been taken earlier, the Dacoits might have been 
stopped at the beginning. The arrest of the Burmese 
notables was either tardy or unnecessary. If these men 
were known to be intriguing against our rule, they should 
never have been left at liberty to do damage, The sudden 
steps taken against them when the town was actually 
burning have much the look of being dictated by panic and 
by a desire to find some scapegoat or another to bear the 
sins of the English administration. In any case there is 
something singularly undignified in these querulous out- 
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cries over the untrustworthiness of the Burmese police, and 
the malignancy of the ex-Queen Soopayan.Lar’s secretary 
and other such persons. Mr. Bernarp and his military 
colleague are not at Mandalay to stand by while native 
intriguers incite native police to go shares with the Dacoits. 
If they are not the administrators and masters of Upper 
Burmah, it is hard to know what they are. The persistent 
activity of the Dacoits may be partly due to the insufli- 
cient forces of the army of occupation. The despatch of 
reinforcements from India is evidence that the neces- 
sity for employing more men has been felt. But though 
some allowance may be made on this point, it cannot be 
stretched to cover the feebleness of the administration 
at Mandalay. The torpidity of our garrison on the 15th 
was not a first offence. It has been displayed before in ditfer- 
-ent degrees. There has been no haste shown in any quarter 
to judge General Prenpercast or Mr. Bernakp unfavour- 
ably. Every allowance has been made, even when there 
were signs of a desire on their part to suppress independent 
criticism. These renewed disorders, however, force on the 
conviction that there has been great weakness and want of 
ordinary prudence in some quarter. They call for strict 
inquiry and a resolute action on the part of the Indian 
Government in bringing home the responsibility for them to 
the proper quarter. 

The position in Mandalay makes the approaching majority 
of the Emperor of Cu1na a matter of particular importance 
to this country. All foreign nations which have dealings 
with China are interested in the character of its ruler; but 
we, who hold a large and still unruly province on its 
borders, more than any other, with the very doubtful excep- 
tion of France. If the various Burmese Pretenders, with 
their following of Dacoits, are to be allowed to hold their 
ground, and even increase their prestige by well-struck 
blows at our administration, the Chinese claim to suzerainty 
may very rapidly pass from the state of diplomatic fiction to 
the condition of serious international quarrel. The events 


of the 15th and 16th April in Mandalay have brought the. 


Myinzaing Prince much closer to the position of national 
hero, The repulse of Captain Wacz’s column has, unless 
all Oriental experience is to be contradicted, brought on a 
war in what is the Chinese frontier as well asours. It will 
be nowise surprising if the Prince and the Kachyen chiefs 
try to make use of China against their English enemies. 
In that case much will depend on the stamp of man who 
rules at Pekin. The young Emrrror himself may not 
immediately make his hand felt. For long after he has in- 
spected the army of Tartar ladies brought together in order 
that he may finda young person deserving of instant promotion 
to the rank of Empress he will be more or less under the rule 
of somebody. Still, unless he is removed, as his prede- 
cessor is said to have been, his influence will be at least 
indirectly felt. The mere fact of his majority will, in any 
case, put an end to the regency, and leave the Empire, if not 
in his hands, at least under the control of some one man 
who will rule in his name. It is obvious that this may, 
and very probably will, bring about a great change in the 
attitude assumed by China towards foreigners. Chinese 
customs make it probable that the real ruler will be the 
Emperor's father, Prince Cuun, who, by a curious family 
arrangement, has seen his own infant child chosen to be his 
sovereign over his head. The Prince has shown of late a 
decided inclination for a more active and liberal policy 
towards foreigners. The liberality may be welcome to 
traders; but whether the activity of China will, on the 
whole, work for peace is another matter. 


HIGHWAYMAN’S LAW. 


_— is so manifestly no remedy (though Mr. Bricut 
himself may have begun to doubt it) that even high- 
waymen in more law-abiding times than ours preferred to 
resort to law. Highwaymen, indeed, according to a case 
lately quoted by Vice-Chancellor Bacon, seem to have 
looked on crime with the lenient eyes of Mr. GuapsTone. 
In the Duke of ArGyYLL’s speech at Glasgow, the Duxe read 
certain words of Mr. Guapstone’s that “made his hair 
“ stand on end,” which must have been a curious and in- 
spiriting spectacle; but let us hear tue words, so corre- 
spondent to the sentiments, if not of Dukes, of ancient 
footpads. “Some of the judges in Ireland,” Mr. GLapsTonE 
said, “by no fault of their own, have been placed in re- 
“ lations more or less uneasy ”"—with what? With dastardly 
murder? Not at all—* with peculiar influences which, under 


“the new Constitution, will probably be the dominating 
“ influence in Ireland.” Now the good highwaymen of an 
older day were quite in accord with Mr.Giapstoye. They, 
too, regarded theft, robbery, murder, as merely “ peculiar 
“ influences,” by which (as in Ireland) a roaring trade 
might be done. Therefore, when WILLIams (highwayman) 
would not let Everer (knight of the road) stand in for the 
full share of the swag which they had amassed by “ pecu- 
“liar influences,” Everet very wisely brought a suit 
against Wittiams for his share of the plunder. The bill 
stated that the plaintiff “was skilled in dealing in various 
“ commodities, such as plate, rings, and watches” ; in fact, 
he may have added the accomplishments of a “fence” to 
his other predatory merits. The defendant applied to him 
to become a partner, and the two provided between them 
the “ plant ” for their dealings. It is just as if Messrs. 
Micuaet Davirt, and the rest were to style 
themselves skilled land and election agents, and were to 
enter into partnership for the necessary plant with Messrs. 
Suerman, Ecan, Forp, O'Donovan Rossa, and the other 
collectors of funds in America. Then, if Messrs. Ecan and 
Suerman and Forp were to bilk Messrs. Parnett & Co., 
the latter might bring a case against their partners in 
what Mr. Guapstone for the nonce calls “peculiar in- 
“ fluences,” and what we call by a much shorter name. 
J’appelle un chat un chat, et Egan un brigand. 
Now the modern partners in “ peculiar influences,” the 
modern dealers in land and other commodities, have not yet 
fallen out, because those commodities have not all passed 
into their hands. When Ireland has become the property 
of Number One and his friends, then, indeed, suits like that 
of “ Everet v. WILLIAMs ” will be common, and will doubt- 
less be heard by the new Gladstonian judges, probably 
Mr. Justice Ecan, Mr. Justice Tynan, and other gentry 
acquainted with “peculiar influences.” Then shall we see 
the fine old Irish legal ideas revived, and every Brehon who 
has a pimple on his nose will be dismissed, as a false knave 
on the face of it, according to the laws of the Senchus Mor. 
Meanwhile, there is but one precedent for a suit between 
honest footpads and thieves, the precedent of “ Everet v. 
“ Wittrams.” These gentry “ proceeded jointly on the business 
“ with good success on Hounslow Heath, where they dealt with 
“a gentleman for a gold watch. The defendant afterwards 
“ discovered that Finchley, in the county of Middlesex, was a 
“ good and convenient place to deal in ; and there they dealt 
“ with several gentlemen for horses, rings, watches, cloaks, 
“ saddles, and so forth.” These objects, like land by Mr. 
GuapsTonE’s scheme, were “ had for little or no money ” ; for 
that, we feel happily confident, will be the final modification 
of Mr. Guapsrone’s Purchase Bill. If the objections and 
retreat of Mr. CuamBeratn knock off 70 millions (or 63), 
why the remaining 50 may as well go too, and then the 
GLADSTONE-PARNELL dealings in land will beas cheaply con- 
summated as the dealings in rings and horses of Everet 
and Wituiams. Unhappily, Everet and finally 
quarrelled, as we have seen, over the division of their profits. 
They then appealed to judges who had not yet become sus- 
ceptible of “ peculiar influences”—that is to say, who were 
not terrorized and threatened by a conspiracy of crime. So 
poor Everer’s bill was dismissed with costs, to be paid by 
a? counsel who signed it, and the plaintiff's solicitors were 
fined. 
In the days of Everet and Witt1aqs law was not friendly 
to peculiar influences, nor had highwaymen a compact body 
of representatives in Parliament. But, as we have tried 
everything else (as ARISTOPHANES says of the Athenians), 
perhaps it is time to seat “ peculiar influences ” on the ben 
of Irish Tuemis. Then any little troubles between the 
modern Everett and the latter-day WiLtiams can be tried 
by congenial and sympathetic authorities. 


WASTE LAND. 


— a measure as the Bill for inflicting fine and im- 
prisonment on owners of uncultivated land requires to 
be understood, and not merely to be condemned. Agitators 
evidently find a ready hearing when they assert that the 
produce of the soil might be largely increased by the growth 
of corn, roots, or vegetables on lands which are occupied for 
other purposes by the present owners. Mr. Brapiaven’s 
invocation of the powers of the criminal law to enforce an 
economic experiment is probably intended rather to injure a 
class which provokes popular envy than to enrich the 
community ; but he expresses a grudge which is per- 
haps widely entertained against the supposed waste of 
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wrapping the equivalent of a talent in land in an unpro-| will only incur the risk of fine and imprisonment, while 
ductive napkin. Of the hundreds of thousands of acres | the landlord will be subject to forfeiture. The iniquitous 
which Mr. BraptavcH proposed to bring within reach of | absurdity of the whole project appears more and more 


the spade or the plough, only a very small portion 


would repay the cost of arable cultivation, which seem 


flagrant as it is examined from new points of view. The 
s | fundamental proposition that a man is not the best judge of 


to be the only alternative to the present use of the land. | his own interests and the most capable administrator of his 
Vast mountain tracts in Wales and elsewhere which are | property develops itself in a mass of anomalies and in the 
included in Mr. Braptaven’s catalogue of waste lands | perpetration of complicated injustice. 


are applied to the only profitable purpose which they could 


In almost every instance the meaning of the word culti- 


be made to serve by being occupied as sheep-walks. The | vation would present insuperable difficulties. The agitators 
chief drawback to their utility is that many parts of them | would scarcely contend that all meadow and all pasture were 
are unenclosed, with the result of exposing the owners to | uncultivated ; and, at the same time, they could draw no 
collision with their neighbours and of impeding the most | intelligible distinction between one grass field and «nother. 
economical management of the pasture. The conversion of | It is not the fault of the owner that a piece of enclosed 
common land into severalty, which is the only remedy for | waste is scarcely capable of maintaining a sheep to an acre. 
the inconvenience, has been for some years systematically | If it was devoted to the cultivation of potatoes, it would 


opposed both by demagogues and by 


agrarian theorists. — more food, but at a probably prohibitive cost. 
The unfortunate Bill which in its turn illustrated the cha- 


anure produces a better result on rich soil than on poor, 


racteristic ineptitude of the present House of Commons | and it is evident that the same rule applies to labour. Ifa 
was not subjected to criticism in detail. It consequently | barren plot of land were taken from the owner and vested 
remains uncertain whether lords of manors and commoners | in the sanitary authority or in a future local council, the 
are to be convicted of misdemeanour because they have not | new owners would deal with it in the same manner with 
attempted to cultivate barren hillsides. It is true that they | their more legitimate predecessors and for the same eco- 
would have no legal right to attempt such an operation ; but | nomical reasons. The uncultivated land would remain, 
modern reformers are capable of compelling unwilling tres- | but the demagogues would have the satisfaction of know- 
passers tosquat on lands when theyare only entitled to an ease | ing that it had been the subject of unjust legislation, A 
ment. It was, perhaps, the absence from the Bill of such a | forfeiture would be claimed where any land was devoted 
provision which induced Mr. BrapLavecn to withdraw it | to the purposes of plantation or woodland; yet there 
and Mr. Lasoucuere to assert that it was not sufficiently | is in many districts no equally advantageous mode of 


stringent. 


dealing with various kinds of land, especially as trees 


The authors of a new criminal code might be expected to | Seldom exhaust the surface soil, and rather tend to enrich 
define with approximate accuracy the offences which they | it. The most prudent and most liberal landowners have 
pose to create and to punish. The owner of a hundred | laid out large sums in planting, and have even flattered 


acres of uncultivated land is liable to be ousted from his 


themselves that their outlay would have been meritorious if 


i i i ich, i i- | i Mr. Arcu 
possession and to incur penalties which, in default of posi- | it had not been profitable. Mr. Braptaven and 
tive enactment, will be awarded at the discretion of the | Would probably pounce on the owners of woods as natural 
Court. When a culprit is tried for ery | money under | Victims, because they made no direct addition to the stock 


false pretences or for uttering a forged 
lawyers and judges understand the nature of the offences 
with which the defendant is charged. It would puzzle the most 
astute practitioner to draw a valid indictment for owning a 
hundred acres of uncultivated land. In addition to the 


personal liability for infringing the law, the whole of | 2 tract of land enclosed with a wall or 


the uncultivated land, constituting perhaps a large and 
valuable estate, would be forfeited, subject to certain condi- 
tions of repayment. The first duty incumbent on the 
prosecutor, after he had proved the ownership, would be to 
satisfy the court and the jury as to the meaning of cultiva- 
tion. A bank covered with heather is uncultivated in the 
same sense with the richest grass-land, though one may be 
almost worthless and the other may be let at 5/. or 10/. an 
acre. On the meadow or pasture manure is perhaps not 
wanted, and in the upland patch of land it would be 
wasted. In neither case is there occasion to disturb the 
surface. Mr. Arcu, indeed, who seems to have undertaken 
the task of representing ignorance and prejudice in the 
most extreme form, announces that cultivation may become 
a duty even when it can be proved to be unremunerative. 
Less thoroughgoing projectors would perhaps consent to the 


insertion in Mr. BrapLavca’s Bill of clauses which would | 


confine the obligation of cultivating to lands where it 
would not involve a loss. In a trial under such a law it 
would be necessary to ascertain by evidence the quality and 
capabilities of the land. The value of the property would 
then in the majority of cases be swallowed up in litigation. 
It is notorious that in all parts of the kingdom a large 
extent of land which was formerly arable = within the 
last few years been laid down in grass. The ch in the 
mode of cultivation has necessarily followed from the rapid 
and heavy decline in the price of wheat and other grains. 
+he process is naturally regarded with dislike by the labour- 
ing A ey as one of its objects and results is to 
dim: the farmer’s expenditure for labour; but it may 
be hoped that few even of Mr. Arcu’s own class share 
opinion that the growth of cereals or vegetables 
should be rendered compulsory, even when it involves a 
loss, Mr. BrapiavcH and his associates have not explained 
whether the occupier is to share the penalties imposed on the 
eee If a tenant-farmer thinks fit to convert 100 acres 
his holding into pasture, the land would a ntly fall 
Within the provisions of the Bill, yet even py an elected 
county member would probably admit that it was unjust 


of exchange, | of food. The fact that the thinnings, and at a distant date 


the timber, would sell for the value of many quarters of 
wheat would offer no impediment to confiscation. 

The owners of parks are exceptionally liable to the 
envy and cupidity of ian agitators ; yet a park is only 
paling, and gene- 
rally, though not always, consisting of pasture. Some large 
parks contain farms with the usual proportion of grass and 
arable, which are generally occupied by the owners, and 
maintained in the highest state of cultivation. In the more 
common case of enclosed pieces of pasture, the agitators 
may be reminded that grass grows as well on the inside 
of a park fence as on the outside, and, except in the com- 
paratively rare case of deer-parks, as many sheep and 
cattle in proportion are fed on the park as on other of 
the estate. It is scarcely worth legislating for the sup- 
pression of deer, sially as venison is a wholesome and 
nourishing article of food. There remains the grievance of 
pleasure grounds, which, unless kitchen-gardens are included, 

certainly produce no pecuniary profit. It is not necessary 

to dwell on the amount of labour for which dress grounds 

provide a demand; but it may be suggested that very few 

residents in the country occupy a hundred acres as pleasure 

ground. Flower-beds and shrubberies may be condemned as 

luxuries, but the trees in private grounds are growing into 

timber, if they have not already attained that distinction. 

It is useless to appeal to professional demagogues, but 

honest labourers may perhaps be convinced of their mistake 

- a against the use which owners make of their 


THE PICNIC AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


HINGS, as Bishop Buiter says, are what they are, 
and therefore the strenuous efforts of the daily papers 
to represent the trial of Mrs. Barrterr as rather more 
important than the trial of the Seven Bishops have failed. 
Placard, heading, summary, and descriptions of the “scene 
“in Court” have all been employed in vain. The Old 
Court at the Old Bailey is not a beautiful and imposing 
structure, and Mr. Frirn’s “ Race for Wealth” gives a 
much better notion of it than any amount of ungrammatical 
“ word-painting.” The passion of the sub editorial mind for 
advertising its special acquaintance with social usages was 
aptly illustrated in the persistent designation of the prisoner 


to punish the owner for the supposed default of the occupier 
in not kee a sufficient portion of his farm under the 
plough. If the tenant is to be liable for his own act, he | 


as “Mrs. ApeLaIpe Bartiert,” though Mr. “Horace” 
Waicut (believed to be the result of one reporter attempt- 
ing to convey to another the initials of the junior counsel 
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to the Treasury) has happily disappeared from legal or 
journalistic fiction. One thing, however, these enterprising 
gentlemen have done for us, though they might have done 
itin far fewer words. They have brought home to the 
minds of decent people, as it has perhaps never been 
brought home before, the shameful scandal of turning a 
court of criminal justice into a theatre. The women 
who flocked to hear Mrs. Barrterr tried for her life 

may or may not have been attracted by the peculiar in- 

decency of much of the evidence and the sickening nature of 
the medical details. It is certain that no indelicacy, of 
which there was a good deal, and no nastiness, of which there 

was still more, prevailed upon them to leave their seats. 

The protest of the Judge, which came somewhat late, was 
entirely thrown away upon these persons, who are called in 

the cant phrase “ strong-minded,” but whose stomachs are 
probably much stronger than their minds. They sat it 
through, and thoroughly enjoyed it all. From Monday 

morning till Saturday afternoon they crowded to see one of 
their own sex undergo the torture of a public trial, which 

must have been sensibly aggravated by the staring, the 
jabbering, and the giggling of which she was the object. 

The law says that if a woman murders her husband she 

must be hanged, and that if she is reasonably suspected of 
murdering him she must submit to the ordeal of a public 

investigation in a room which, until it is full, the QuExn’s 

subjects have a right to enter. But it nowhere says that 

she is to be scrutinized through opera-glasses, peered at 

through the glass frame of the dock, and subjected to audible 

criticisms when the Judge happens for a few minutes to 

have left the bench. Public executions, to which these 

women would no doubt rush, have been abolished. The 

disgraceful scenes of last week have even less excuse. 

It is surely monstrous that “ tickets” should be issued or 

seats reserved for idle spectators at a criminal trial. The 
gay charmers who lunched and chatted at the Old Bailey 
last week, and freely expressed disappointment on being told 
that there was no chance of sentence being passed that day, 
are, no doubt, an ornament of their sex and a credit to our 
Christian civilization. But they had no more right to be 
where they were than the humblest “toiler and moiler” 
who fought his way up into the common gallery. There 
are obvious and conclusive reasons why courts of law should 

be kept open to all comers. The notion of any man or 
woman being tried and sentenced, perhaps to death, behind 
closed doors is repugnant, and rightly repugnant, to English- 

men. But there should be no privileges, except for those 
who have business, and no reservations for idle sightseers. 

Barristers ought always to be admitted ; for, in spite of the 
sneers of ignorant reporters, there is no better way in which 
a young lawyer can learn his trade than by watching the pro- 
gress of a trial and the conduct of a case by such advocates 
as Mr. Epwarp Ciarke. But what have the friends of the 
Sheriffs to do with the matter? After luncheon on the last 
day of the proceedings “a crowd of gentlemen,” we are 
told, “invaded the very judgment seat.” “ Tumblers,” 
“ footless wine-glasses,” and “ teacups” are enumerated 
among the prominent objects to be seen in a court of justice 
on a trial for murder, While feeling the utmost sympathy 
for the gentle creatures who had to go away without seeing 
the Judge put on the black cap, we must express our opinion 
that the system so grossly abused last week is in itself vicious, 
and should be abolished. Ina judicial tribunal, especially 
one which exercises penal jurisdiction, all persons should be 
equal except the Judge. Otherwise it would really be better 
to adopt the opposite principle wholesale, and divide the 
court into boxes, stalls, dress-circle, and pit, with corre- 
sponding prices, to go in relief of the overburdened tax- 
payer. We do not pretend to know how far the powers of 
a Judge at the Old Baileyextend. Mr. Justice W1ts is, of 
course, not responsible for the influx of male and female 
loungers. Perhaps he could not even have checked it with- 
out raising awkward questions between himself and the 
Corporation. An Alderman always nominally presides 
over trials at the Old Bailey, though it is doubtful whether 
the Judge would not commit him if he opened his mouth. 
Wherever the responsibility rests, these scandals must be 
stopped immediately, and once for all. Mme. Derarce 
was not an amiable character; but she was at least serious, 
and supposed herself to have wrongs to avenge. Pending 
the next English Revolution, it is requisite that, in spite of 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, Under-Sheriffs, and their “ fair friends,” 
trials for murder should be conducted with the outward 
semblance of gravity and decorum. 


THE NAVY AND ARMY. 


— present is a fitting moment to remind the world of 
the existence of the British navy and army. Therefore 
the Lorp Mayor did well when he invited a number of 
distinguished officers of these services to dinner, and gave 
them an opportunity to address the City and the world. As 
Admiral IncteriELtp justly observed, times of trouble at 
home are not uncommonly times of war abroad. Now there 
is trouble at home, and that of a kind likely to prove very 
tempting to some friends of ours in foreign parts. It is 
well to be ready for both, and a good thing that experts 
should have an opportunity of giving their opinion as to our 
state of preparedness. What was discreetly referred to in 
the course of the evening as the great question which is 
occupying public attention, to the exclusion of every other, 
is not one which stands quite unconnected with military 
considerations. Naval and military gentlemen are not, and 
never have been, political in this country, as the word has 
been understood elsewhere ; but when members of the 
Cabinet threaten Her Masesty’s Opposition with dynamite 
and cutthroats from America, it is permitted to remind 
them that all the power of killing is not on one side. The 
Duke of CamMBripGE was stating a noteworthy truth when 
he insisted that this Empire was built up by fighting en- 
couraged by “the enlightened sympathy and support of the 
“ civil element of the country, represented on this occasion 
“ by the Lorp Mayor.” His lordship and the civil element 
are doing very well if they are getting ready to confer 
further enlightened sympathy and support on the use of 
the good old method. 


When the Duke of Campripcr passed from considering 
the purposes for which armies are formed to commenting on 
the fitness of our army for its work, he was for intelligible 
reasons much less decided in his tone. He was clear 
enough as to what it ought to be, but very reticent as to 
how near it comes to the proper standard. Not that there 
was any ambiguity in the Commanper-1N-CuteEr’s speech. 
Nothing could be plainer to any one who can read between 
the lines. When a General begins by saying that the army 
ought to be so-and-so, and then proceeds to appeal to poli- 
ticians of all parties to bring it into the desired condition, 
there can be no doubt as to how he thinks it really 
stands. This is just what the Duke of Camprineg did. 
First he stated his favourite case for the consideration of 
the country. The Commanper-1n-Curer has always put 
the alternative very clearly. We may, as he is fond of 
saying, choose between a conscription and getting good 
men by paying good wages. Although he insists that 
both systems are good, provided they are properly carried 
out, he leans towards a volunteer army. There is so little 
chance of introducing the conscription into this country 
that a General who argued for it would waste his words; 
but the Duxe has a preference for voluntary enlistment 
even as a mere matter of theory. An army which has 
to do half or more of its service in colonial stations and to 
act in small bodies is not the kind of force which could 
safely be formed by conscription. It requires a very 
large force to bear the strain of consisting to a great 
extent of men who were never meant to be soldiers, as every 
conscript army needs must till all mankind become heroes. 
The other method is to get men who, by the mere act of 
volunteering, show that they are at least disposed to try 
to be soldiers. This kind of army must be small, but it 
should be choice. Small but very good ought to be the 
description of our army, The Duke of Campripee would 
manifestly decline, even in his best-humoured moment, and 
under the most festive circumstances, to apply both these 
adjectives to the foree he commands. Small it is beyond all 
question of a doubt, but as to the “ very good,” that is quite 
another matter. The ComMANnpER-ty-CureF could only ask 
his hosts to give their enlightened sympathy and support to 
the efforts of military gentlemen who are trying to make 
the army toe the line. Plainly he thinks that much must 
be done to bring it into a proper condition. Admiral 
INGLEFIELD was helped to the use of much more precise 
language by the traditions of the navy. There never 
was a time when the service was not going to a certain 
personage, according to the unanimous testimony of the 
most competent observer. With a customary right to 
growl on this scale,an Admiral has no difficulty in saying 12 
plain words that the navy is not strong enough, Admiral 
INGLEFIELD said so in unmistakable terms. It is, of course, 
easy enough to answer, as various members of Parliament 


always do, that naval men are never satisfied, and to quote 
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in support of this opinion Admiral IncLEerrevp’s demand 
for another large grant of money on the top of the five 
millions voted recently. But others than naval men can see 
that the work required of the navy is enormous, and that it 
cannot be too strong. The five millions are going in making 
up arrears, and in providing for the fortification of coaling- 
stations. This last is a very necessary work, as Sir Tuomas 
Brassey has recently and amply proved, but when it is 
done it will be quite as needful to have a fleet to use the 
coaling-stations as to have coaling-stations to help the fleet. 
Admiral IncLErieLp was unquestionably in the right in 
insisting on this elementary truth, 


A LINGERING DEATH. 


A HORRIBLE sight was to be seen in Fleet Street last 
week, accompanied by much — inconvenience, 
and reflecting the utmost possible discredit on everybody 
concerned. At noon, or thereabouts, one of the horses in a 
Hammersmith omnibus fell down, and broke a leg. For 
three hours the unfortunate brute was allowed to lic on the 
ground, suffering of course the most dreadful pain. Then it 
was at last killed, and taken away ina cart. “Everchang- 
“ ing crowds of spectators,” we are told, “lined both path- 
“ ways until they were three or four deep for a considerable 
“ distance.” It is needless to say that traffic was com- 
weed interrupted, the pavements and the street being alike 
ocked. Such a state of things in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of London would in itself be scandalous. 
But the shameful cruelty to the horse is the worst part of a 
bad business. Sypney Smirn remarked that the world 
would be full of good Samaritans if it were not for the oil 
and the twopence. It does not seem to have dawned upon 
the minds of the good Christians who obstructed Fleet 
Street to stare at a dying horse that the animal might be 
relieved of its sufferings by a very moderate expenditure of 
time and trouble. Gunmakers’ shops abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a very little powder would have been enough. 
Grouse in the gun-room, to quote that tantalizing story 
which Go.psmitu left not even half told, would have 
been as useful as these gaping idlers. After all, however, 
it was not their business. What were the driver and 
conductor of the omnibus doing? They, at least, must 
have known that the horse would never be fit for anything 
again, and that humanity required its immediate slaughter. 
They do not seem to have cared a straw for the sufferings of 
the poor beast, who had helped to drag them so many weary 
miles, and has now happily gone to do nothing for ever and 
ever. The horse’s epitaph, it is to be feared, might, with 
one slight change, be the same as Nep Purpon’s. “ From 
“ misery freed, he long was an omnibus hack ; he led such a 
“ damnable life in this world, I don’t think he'll wish to 
“come back.” He might, however, desire to indict his late 
employers for denying him so long the viaticum of a bullet, 
and it is probable that the case would be virtually un- 
defended. Apart altogether from the question of cruelty to 
animals, which few people nowadays seem to care much 
about, unless it asserts the progress of science, and alleviates 
the sufferings of mankind, the helplessness of metropolitan 
‘authorities in the presence of any emergency is becoming a 
very serious danger. When it takes them three hours to 
recover from the fall of a horse, the fall of a house might 
paralyse them for three days. 

It is a far cry from Fleet Street to Dartmoor. But 
hunting on rocky Devonshire ground leads to the same sort 
of accidents as that which happened in the City the other 
day. Everybody who has ridden over these West-country 
moors knows how surprising, amusing, and occasionally 
startling is the succession of rock, bog, streams, and peat- 
trenches. It is the greatest fun in the world, but there is a 
certain amount of risk, at all events for the horses. A 

should be part of the equipment of every pack of 

unds, to be used in case of necessity. Horses, if left to 
themselves, would never, or hardly ever, meet with these 
misfortunes. It is only fair, then, that their riders should 
— them against unnecessary torture. Remarks about 
tunting have perhaps a rather remote and prospective 
interest just now. ‘The unfortunate omnibus horses have 
no holidays on this side the grave. ‘“ Anything for air 
and exercise,” said the very old donkey when they woke 
him up from his death-bed to carry six men in a tax-cart to 
Greenwich. It is to be hoped that omnibus horses, old, 
young, and middle-aged, are equally capable of taking a 


or lost by the introduction of asphalte and wood pavements. 
No doubt the friction has been diminished. But, on the 
other hand, the streets are much more slippery, and falls 
are consequently more frequent, though they always seem to 
astonish the police and the public. In Fleet Street the 
other day “the two or three police constables in the imme- 
“ diate vicinity found themselves quite unable to keep the 
“ people moving on,” not to speak of moving the horse off. 
No one can walk much in the streets of London with his 
eyes open and fail to be convinced that multitudes of horses 
are being worked every day who ought to have long since 
“ gone to the everlasting sleep of Hades,” as the little boy 
said of his deceased goldfish. The agents of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals cannot be everywhere, 
and they have to move circumspectly, lest they incur the 
reproach of tyrannical interference. Accidents will happen 
in the best regulated streets. But to contemplate them in 
self-satisfied impotency is not what public servants are 
paid for. 


MINOR JUDGES. 


ARON HUDDLESTON did well in composing the 
quarrel between Mr. Epiin and Mr. Woopcare 
which was partly investigated before him on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. A dispute between a barrister and a judge 
before whom he practises does nothing but harm to either 
branch of the profession to which both parties belong. In 
this particular case no one has in the result much cause for 
self-congratulation. It appears to be the habit of gentlemen 
practising at the Middlesex Sessions occasionally to get 
up subscriptions for the purpose of instructing members of 
their own body to defend undefended prisoners, and that 
without giving the prisoner even the formal choice of an 
advocate. Baron Hvuppeston did not seem to think that 
the incidental proof of this fact called for any animadversion 
from him. But it is certainly inconsistent with what is 
generally considered to be the morality of the Bar, and an 
extension of the principle might produce exceedingly un- 
satisfactory results. 

The position of the defendant is also unenviable. It is not 
very clear why Mr. WoopcaTeE so unhesitatingly read into 
theletters which were the subject of the action a charge against 
him of improper conduct ; but, after Mr. Epuin’s apology 
for his “ suspicions” and acknowledgment that they were 
“ without foundation,” it must be assumed that the alleged 
suspicions were not only entertained but expressed. That 
Mr. Eptin should inquire into circumstances, if such there 
were, tending to show that a barrister practising before him 
had been guilty of unprofessional conduct, would be no more 
than his duty; but thai he should go out of his way to 
prefer a charge of private immorality is another matter. 
Nor was his conduct subsequent to the writing of the 


‘letters calculated to maintain a particularly high standard 


of judicial dignity. He knew, at all events, that Mr. 
Woopneate considered himself to have been charged with 
making an assignation with a person of light character 
just acquitted of theft, and was clamorously and _per- 
sistently objecting to the imputation. Yet Mr. Epiin 
took no notice whatever of his repeated denials, chal- 
lenges, and clamourings for the supposed charge to be 
investigated. Wrapt in an impenetrable reserve, he did 
and said nothing to throw any light on the subject. He did 
not then or afterwards repudiate the construction which had 
been placed upon his expressions; he did nothing either to 
justify or withdraw the aspersions on private character 
which those expressions were considered to have conveyed. 
He relied patiently on the law of conclusive privilege which 
supports the judicial utterances of a judge, and by his 
silence put the plaintiff to the trouble and expense of 
bringing an action and vindicating his character upon oath 
from the imputations which he did not deny having made. 
It is often found that it is the lesser dignitaries of official 
life who are the more prone to avail themselves of the legal 
safeguards of official convenience. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that a more exalted judge, if he had involved himself 
in similar circumstances, would have shown a similar 
reticence. The sooner the unfortunate affair is forgotten 
the better; but while the memory of it lasts, it will not 
conduce to the more efficient administration by the Bench 
and the Bar of criminal justice at the Middlesex Sessions. 

The wide scope given to the law of judicial privilege by 
Baron Huppieston deserves notice in passing. That a 
judge cannot be sued for his judicial actions is a piece of 


ulview. It may be questioned whether they have gained 


useful law, and it does not need the high but apocryphal 
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authority of Chancellor Kent to show that it is law as 
well as sensible. But the readiness with which Baron 
Hvuppieston assumed that the writing of the letters in 
question by Mr. Epi1n amounted to acts done by “a judge 
“in his judicial capacity” has given rise to considerable 
criticism among those most interested in the proceedings. 
It may be that this proposition would have been satisfactorily 
established if the question had been argued and adjudged 
upon ; but, owing to the compromise arrived at, it was not 
argued, and was determined not merely incidentally, but in 
observations which were made obiter for the purpose of 
promoting a settlement. It is possible, especially in view 
of the modern tendency to increase the number of judges 
of the second order, and the importance of matters submitted 
to their jurisdiction, that the question which of a judge’s 
acts are done in his judicial capacity may arise in some form 
in which it will have to be definitely decided according to 
law. If it ever does, it may turn out to be as well that 
Baron HuppLeston was not called upon on Tuesday to 

ronounce a definitive judgment carrying the weight of his 

igh authority. 


DAVITT ON OUR FOREIGN POPULATION. 


ID not Mr. Micnart Davitt once deal rather freely 
in “pens,” or is that a calumny in foreign garb? 
However history may solve this question, Mr. Davirr has 
now, for a moment, deserted the stump for the pen, and has 
written a very agreeable and suggestive essay on the Welsh 
people. The Welsh are foreigners; the very name Welsh 
means nothing else. Mr. Davitt, therefore, sympathizes with, 
visits, lectures, and pats them on the back. He finds them 
a polite, religious, musical, and possibly mendacious people. 
In the last characteristic we trust that he is mistaken ; and 
indeed he does not call the Welsh liars, but hints that the 
charge has been made, and, far from refuting it, suggests 
explanations. He admits that even the Irish had “a slight 
“want of frankness” once, and a deficiency in moral 
courage. But now that they crouch under the National 
League they have developed extreme frankness, boldly 
avowing that even Mr. Giapstone’s Bill is only a moderate 
breakfast, to be followed by dinner and supper. Their 
moral courage, too, they show when a dozen of them murder 
an old man and run away from his daughters, whom they after- 
wards insult, or when they deride a widow after murdering 
her husband. Moral courage of this sort Mr. Davirr’s 
countrymen show in abundance at present, nor do we at all 
expect them to display less ethical valour during the sus- 
pension of the Sixth and Eighth Commandments. 

Mr. Davirr would fain see Welshmen, like the Irish, 
develop frankness and moral courage. The outlook is not 
pleasant for their English neighbours. But one or two cir- 
cumstances may prevent the Welsh from frankly announcing 
their intentions to be a separate people, and from morally 
braving the laws of Gop and man. First, their religion is 
not that of Mr. Davirr’s countrymen. We do not say 
it is better or worse, we only say that it is different. 
Secondly, they are not in a majority of five to one over 
their English and loyal neighbours. That makes a very 
considerable difference. Thirdly, they are industrious. Mr. 
Davitt lectured to enthusiastic quarrymen. Mr. Davitt’s 
countrymen are perhaps not so very fond of industrial 
exertion. Even when they differed from him the Welsh 
were much more polite than Englishmen who differ. Is that 
because of a certain lack of frankness?]—which (if it 
be so) Mr. Davitr should not neglect. Mr. Davirr 
thinks this Welsh lack of frankness is just as justifi- 
able as Irish sympathy with crime. You can’t expect a 
man to be frank in a foreign tongue, nor perhaps to resent 
the murder of a person who does not speak Erse. This 
may be a capital philological interpretation of what mere 
ordinary people regard as moral obliquity. But how does 
it explain Irish sympathy with crime when murderer and 
murdered are of one speech? Did the Joyces who massacred 
the other Joyces speak Erse, while their kinsmen talked 
English? Or is the position that English-speaking people hate 
crime, and therefore Erse-speaking people cannot be fairly ex- 

todetest murder? Perhapsno othernationalist, noteven 

fessor CRANIOCRACS, ever carried nationalism so far. The 
Duke of Ancyit finds that Gaelic was the speech of Fife- 
shire in the eleventh century. In Selkirkshire, Peebles-shire, 
Roxburghshire, almost every hill and river and pool has a 
Celtic name. Does it follow that the dwellers on the 


Border should sympathize with organized rapine and man- 


slaughter committed in Sussex or Somerset? Where does 
Mr. Davirr draw the line? 

This sweet enthusiast, it is plain enough, will not be 
content with emancipating Ireland from the Saxon yoke. 
He will do his very best to make Wales as prosperous, 
peaceful, and contented as his native island. Perhaps he 
will stir up remains of Basque, Iberian, and Silurian 
nationalities. Perhaps he will preach a dolichocephalic war 
against brachycephalic invaders. In any case he is jus- 
tifying the boast of one of his fellow-patriots that they 
will not only free Ireland, but carry the war into Eng- 
land. Perhaps one should rejoice even in his success. The 
average Englishman has grown very sluggish, very careless 
of his interests; but there may be a stroke in him yet, 
when murder, arson, robbery, and wars of religion and race 
are brought to the door of his counting-house. 


THE COERCION OF GREECE. 


__—— week has passed, and the impudent farce 
which the Greeks continually threaten, but persistently 
hesitate, to convert into a melodrama still occupies the 
stage. On Thursday night a rumour of actual fighting and 
of a Greek success was spread, but it collapsed into mere 
“ firing” without results. Still it is evident that the 
Greeks are trying to provoke Turkey, and at any moment 
the provocation may be successful. It is becoming more 
and more clear, therefore, that the folly and scandal 
of the performance are, to say the least of it, not so 
offensive to some of the spectators as to others. No 
one can suppose that, if the Great Powers were really of 
one mind on the matter, and the Concert of Europea reality 
instead of a name, the spectacle of the alternate vapourings 
and backings-down of the Greek Government would have 
been received with anything like the toleration which has 
been granted to it. But, apart from any secret intrigues 
which may or may not be going on for the encouragement 
of M. Detyannis or his Sovereign, there is sufficient 
evidence in the public utterances of at least one of the 
Governments concerned to show that its heart is not 
thoroughly in the business which the Powers have under- 
taken. M. dE Freycinet has just had to reply in the 
French Chamber to a question from M. Passy as to 
whether the difficulty between Greece and Turkey “ was not 
“one which could be settled by arbitration.” To this the 
Minister answered in a strain which, however observant of 
the mere international proprieties, shows manifest signs of a 
temper altogether unfavourable to any international action 
of an energetic kind. France, said M. pz Freycrvet, could 
not take any initiative in the desired direction. The real 
arbiter in the matter was the European Concert formed by 
the six Great Powers. The question was before them, and 
their arbitration was being duly exercised. It was impos- 
sible, then, for any of those Powers to take separate action. 
M. Passy and the Chamber might, however, be assured, he 
added, that “ in the European Concert, France would exer- 
“ cise her influence in the sense the most pacific, and for the 
“ preservation of the rights of both parties.” The general 
applause with which this statement was received would 
appear to show that in the opinion of the French Chamber 
there is still room for what, in this case, it would be quite 
inaccurate to call “ mediation,” and that the French Govern- 
ment would do well to take upon themselves the office 
of mediators. Nothing more, we need hardly say, is 
needed to embolden a litigant in the maintenance of 4 
contumacious attitude than to learn that one at least 
of his judges regards his cause as still open for argument 
after judgment has been pronounced, and nothing remains 
but the question of enforcing it. This, however, is precisely 
the kind of intimation which is conveyed to Greece in the 
reply from which we have just quoted. If the European 
Concert were, as we have said, a reality, there could be n0 
more talk among its members of individually exercising 
“ pacific influence” or of “ preserving the rights of both 
“ parties.” The Concert has already decided that, as @ 
preliminary to the adjustment of these rights, Greece must 
desist from her threats of war, and the only form of pacific 
influence which is or can be applicable after such a decision 
has been already exercised in the form of a joint summons 
to the Greek Government todisarm. Any individual action 
which tends to weaken the collective force of this summons 
will make not for peace, but for war, not for the preserva 
tion of rights, but for their violent infraction. 

This is not, at any rate, the kind of support which & 
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European mandate must receive in order to prove effectual ; 
and such hesitancy on the part of France might alone have 
sufliced to persuade Greece that Europe can be defied with 
on pe Other encouragement, however, of the less open 
and more equivocal sort has not been wanting at this any 
more than at previous stages of the crisis. The ambiguous 
attitude of Russia has lent uncertainty to the issue of the 
Greek imbroglio from first to last, and is at this moment 
complicating matters as actively as ever. The summons of 
the Russian Minister at the Court of Athens to Livadia is 
a step of a piece with the withdrawal of the Russian ships 
from the combined squadron a short time ago. No 
doubt the one move will be shown like the other to 
be patient of a perfectly innocent explanation. But both 
have had the peculiarity of happening at the very moment 
when it was most important in the interests of Europe 
that they should not, and for the purposes of Greece that 
they should, happen; and it is only natural to apprehend 
that something else of the same kind will occur at the 
eleventh hour to prevent Russia from co-operating heartily, 
or at all, with any active measures which the Powers may 
resolve to adopt for the restraint of Greece. Both in Vienna 
and Berlin it is believed that Russia will not formally and 
avowedly hold aloof from any such measures, whatever form 
they may take; but whether her formal and avowed ad- 
hesion to them will not practically prevent them from ever 
being taken at all is another question. At present the 
Powers are said to be considering two alternative proposals. 
One is that Turkey should receive a mandate to address an 
ultimatum to Greece in the name of the whole of Europe, 
demanding a complete demobilization within a given time, 
and threatening hostilities in the event of a refusal. 
The other, attributed with some boldness of conjecture 
to the British Government, is that the Powers should again 
demand demobilization within a given short period, accom- 
panying the demand by the despatch of one ship each from 
Suda Bay to the Pirsus, and that in the event of refusal 
the foreign representatives should ask for their passports 
and retire on board the ships, upon which the International 
Squadron should proceed to blockade all the Greek harbours 
on the east coast and the Gulf of Corinth, seizing any Greek 
ship of war or merchantman who should attempt to break 
the blockade. The former of these proposals has little or 
nothing to recommend it, and has probably ere this been 
met by the reply that no mandate is required to authorize 
Turkey to adopt those measures of self-preservation which, 
if the Greek menace of her frontiers is prolonged much 
further, she will undoubtedly be compelled to take. 
Already, indeed, she is said to have sounded the German 
Government confidentially as to whether she should begin 
war if Greece refuses to disarm; and whatever may be 
the precise tenor of the rather tardy answer which she 
is awaiting, it is not likely to raise anything more than 
merely provisional objections to the course proposed. 


The far preferable plan, however, is of course that of 
international coercion ; and it is of course because, though 
its superiority is so obvious, it has nevertheless not yet 
been adopted, that nobody in any Continental capital 
seems to believe for a moment that it will ever be put into 
execution. Diplomatists discuss the project of the Ulti- 
matum, the simultaneous withdrawal of the Ambassadors, 
the blockade of the Greek ports, and all the rest of it, with 
perfect gravity, as diplomatists should; but, even if any 
among them regard the discussion as anything but academical, 
it is quite certain that no one outside the Conference-room 
attributes to it any more practical character. Anything 
short of downright coercive action appears possible enough. 
Six ironclads steaming out of the Pireus with six ambassa- 
dors on board of them form a picture which the European 
imagination can by an effort contrive to realize; but it 
altogether declines to entertain the idea of an international 
blockade of the Greek ports. That nothing could be simpler, 
and certainly nothing more effective, than such a measure 
is not, we should imagine, a matter of doubt in any quarter, 
and its complete rejection, therefore, as a probable solution 
of the difficulty speaks volumes as to the view which is 

ularly taken of the solidarity of the European Concert. 

t must be admitted, too, that the course of events has been 
altogether on the side of the sceptics. How many weeks is 
it since Greece was told, in the name of united Europe, 
that she would not be allowed to attack Turkey, and warned 
that, if she made any attempt to do so, she would be re- 
strained by force? She received her first caution to this 
effect on the eve of the retirement of the late Administra- 
is to say, in the last days of the month of 


January ; and the warning has been repeated again and 
again in the course of the three months which have since 
elapsed. Yet not only have the injunctions of the Powers 
been defied by Greece, but the bulk of her military pre- 
parations have actually taken place in the period during 
which she has lain under this international veto upon belli- 
gerent action. It is impossible for any observer of ordinary 
intelligence to avoid the inference that Greece has had good 
reason to know that the mandate of Europe is really “joint 
“ and several,” as it should be ; and that among the Powers 
who have nominally combined to impose peace, there are 
some, or there is one, by whom the outbreak of a Greco- 
Turkish war would not be regarded as an altogether un- 
toward event. And of course if there be any Power or 
Powers actuated by a sentiment of this kind, it will be 
practically impossible to prevent the situation from evolving 
itself in accordance therewith. Coercion will not be im- 
posed on the Greeks in earnest, or perhaps at all, unless the 
Concert of Europe holds good to the extent of actual par- 
ticipation by all its members in whatever measures of 
physical force may be required by the circumstances. And 
since coercion of this eflective kind does not seem likely to 
be applied by the Powers, the sooner they stand aside and 
allow Turkey to deal with the incorrigible troubler of the 
peace of Europe the better. 


THE LOSS OF THE OREGON. 


WwW they do agree about collisions, their unanimity 
is wonderful. As a rule, running down cases are 
characterized by a vast amount of contradictory evidence, 
so much so that even judges are sometimes bewildered by 
the positive but irreconcilable testimony that comes before 
them, while barristers or solicitors devote themselves to 
talk about the usual hard-swearing ; but in the case of 
the Oregon there was a decided consensus of opinion. 
Everything was done for the best of all possible ships 
belonging to the best of all possible Companies. This 
was the view taken by the witnesses, or, at all events, 
by the principal witnesses, and in this view the Court in 
the main agreed; for, though of opinion that there was 
not quite a proper look-out, which is perhaps not a happy 
state of things, when a vessel is going eighteen knots, they 
contented themselves with administering a mild rebuke 
to one officer, on the principle apparently that, where 
there has been a considerable disaster and a narrow 
escape from a terrible disaster, a judgment without any 
hint of censure would be perhaps a little tame ; but, on the 
whole, everything was approved of. A great concurrence 
of testimony justified a favourable judgment. 


It is impossible to say that the verdict was wrong, and 
we should be most sorry to imply that it was. At the 
same time, the flagrant contradictions so common in colli- 
sion cases to which we have referred show how honest 
men may possibly be carried away when prompted by 
feeling and, all unconsciously perhaps, by self-interest. In 
the case of the Oregon the evidence went to show, as was 
but natural, that no blame whatever attached to the officers 
in charge of her, and as this view was accepted by the Court— 
save that they gently rebuked the chief officer—it would be 
absurd to disagree with it ; but some questions may per- 
haps suggest themselves to those who study the accounts 
which have been given of this singular collision. From these 
it appears that on the night of March 14 last the Oregon, then 
twenty-four miles from the coast, was being driven at her 
full speed of eighteen knots an hour. The night was said to 
be clear; but on this point there was not complete 
ment amongst the witnesses. Some time after four o’clock 
in the morning the chief officer of the vessel, who, with the 
fourth officer, had the morning watch, suddenly saw a white 
light on the port bow—i.e. ahead of and a little to the left 
of the Oregon. The helm was immediately ported, and in 
two or three seconds the light disappeared ; but in less than 
a minute after it had been observed the vessel carrying it, 
a three-masted schooner, struck the Oregon on her port or 
left side, a little forward of the bridge, making two or three 
holes in her, and then disappeared, presumably sinking at 
once. The chief officer said that he did not see how the 
vessel was standing until eight or ten seconds before the 
collision, and that then she was standing right across 
the Oregon's bows; and in this he was confirmed by the 


fourth officer, who also saw no light but a white one, 
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and only espied the schooner herself a few seconds before 
the collision. 

Now this evidence, at all events as reported, is not very 
easy to understand. If the schooner, a tiny space of time 
before the collision, was going right across the Oregon’s 
bows, how was it that she struck the steamer where she 
did unless the latter was put right in her way? Such 
a supposition, of course, cannot be entertained for an 
instant ; but it may be said that the statements of these 
officers as reported are not easily intelligible ; and it is to 
be observed that, though they neither of them saw anything 
but a white light, the coloured side lights of their ship 
were seen by some of the men who were on deck. These 
lights are said to have been dim; but how it was that, on a 
clear night, a vessel which at all events had side lights of 
some kind, and was big enough to inflict a mortal wound on 
the huge liner, was not seen until the latter was close upon 
her, is certainly hard to understand. If, on the other hand, 
there was haze, why was the vessel driven so fast ? The Court, 
however, thought that no one was, save in a very trifling de- 
gree, to blame, and we do not in the least wish to dispute their 
judgment ; but may it not be suggested that if the night 
is such that a vessel cannot be seen until she is only fifty 
seconds off, it may be just as well not to drive a steamer at 
the rate of more than twenty statute miles an hour? 

One other fact in this remarkable collision deserves at- 
tention, although it is by no means of a novel kind. The 
bulkheads failed, not indeed so badly as bulkheads often have, 
and owing apparently to a watertight door getting clogged 
by débris ; but still they failed; for the vessel would only 
float for eight hours, although she ought to have floated much 
longer. As a rule, water-tight doors always can be closed 
except when they are wanted, and perhaps bulkheads will 
always be frail; but one cannot well avoid observing, 
not for the first time, how illusory are the safeguards 
which are often proudly pointed to as showing the vast 
advance of naval construction. 


NEW ROOMS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TY addition to the magnificent display of Oriental ceramics and 
other works of art which we noticed last week, the removal 
of the zoological specimens has enabled the authorities to display 
adequately for the first time the ethnological collections. The 
long suite of sky-lighted rooms over the King’s Library is now 
arranged with glass cupboards and table-cases, in which examples 
of the savage and primitive arts can be studied, even in the 
absence of a catalogue, with the greatest ease. With nice consi- 
deration for the convenience and information of the public, the 
new rooms have been thrown = as soon as possible, though 
the preparation of a guide, or handy catalogue, could not, cf 
course, be begun until the arrangement of each object was 
completed. For the Romano-British, the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
Medieval Rooms, which have now been open for a longer 
time, there is a printed guide, although the full catalogue of the 
ivories, enamels, historical relics, bronzes, jewels, seals, and other 
objects for which the British Museum is so deservedly famous, 
has yet to be issued. 

These three last-named rooms are, of all others, those which 
most attract the general visitor. The memorials of our ancestors 
and our predecessors are always interesting; and every sightseer 
from the country has heard of “The British Museum” as a 

where all homeless articles with personal associations may 

find their final resting-place. Art, pure and simple, is represented 
at South Kensington; the monuments of the great are in West- 
minster Abbey; the scenery of the ee: histories and 
tragedies may be studied at the Tower. But it is the — 
ments taking charge of objects that once belonged to a king 
or @ queen, an artist or a poet, a statesman or a traitor, which 
more ton any other are denoted by the ordinary use of the term 
“ British Museum.” The autographs exhibited in the Library 
are always surrounded by eager visitors; and the table-cases in 
which we may see Cardinal Bainbridge’s snuffers and Robert 
Burns's punch-bowl are more generally interesting than the 
wonders of Egypt or the Parthenon marbles. ‘he Roman 
remains found in Britain, however imperfect, however low in the 
artistic scale, are worth more than the finest sculptures from Italy. 
There is no fault to be found with public taste on this account. 
People who cannot by the light of nature judge of the genuine- 
ness or care for the beauty of a picture or a carving may yet be 
led to study art or history by the pleasurable feelings evoked by 
the sight of a mere curiosity,a mere relic with an association. 
These three rooms, then, are constantly visited, though their 
test treasures are often overlooked. In the Roman collection 
the half-burnt ruin of the famous enamelled vase found in Essex 
in the Bartlow Hills, the fine bust of Hadrian dredged out of 
the Thames, and the series of pigs of lead bearing the names of 


emperors, seldom attract as much attention as they are worth. In 
the Anglo-Saxon Room, too, it is easy to overlook the casket 
made of whale’s bones, which was probably carved in Northumbria, 
with the strange classical and religious scenes and the Anglo- 
Saxon runic inscription. Mr. Franks presented this remarkable 
object, as well as countless others. The gold and silver orna- 
ments and the glass cup and other things found three years 
ago in a barrow at Taplow are ina neighbouring case; and orna- 
ments, some of beautiful workmanship in gold and precious stones, 
from Kentish graves. It is, however, in the Medieval Room 
that the sightseer and the art student alike will be most tempted 
to linger. The Maskell collection of ivories is well supplemented 
by recent purchases and by splendid gifts from Mr. Franks, General 
Meyrick, and other donors. The Burges bequest contains some 
curious sixteenth-century shields, painted with arms, and one 
which reminds us of Lord Tennyson’s lines where “a knight for 
ever kneeled to a lady on his shield.” The garter-plate, defaced, 
of Queen Katharine Parr’s brother, the dial of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the quadrant of Edward VI., and an extensive 
collection of watches and clocks keep us from the Limoge enamels. 
Here are the plates from the Fountaine collection, the splendid 
dish by Jean Courtois presented by Mr. Franks, the exquisite 
ewers and plates secured at the same sale by a committee of 
ntlemen after the Museum funds were exhausted, and some 
autiful examples from Hamilton Palace, some of them also 
| acy by Mr, Franks. The ivories are among the finest in 
urope. A figure in high relief, a fragment from a “ consular 
diptych,” is among the more recent acquisitions, and there are two 
beautiful and curious Oriental caskets, one of them Persian work 
of the thirteenth century, the other Arab of the fourteenth. These 
rarities, as well as the greater number of a long series of ivory 
medallion portraits, were also presented by the munificent keeper 
of the department already so often mentioned. The articles we 
have named are not a tithe of what every visitor should see; 
whilst to the student, whether of metal-work, of enamels, or of 
ivory carving, there is probably no collection in the world, certainly 
none in England, so instructive. 

The early Saxon and Roman remains in these rooms are to be 
prefaced, so to speak, by the British and pre-historic urns, im- 
plements, and weapons, of which a first instalment has already 
been arranged in the vestibule at the head of the great stair- 
case by Mr. Greenwell, of Durham. The comparatively modern 
objects, of which the Christy Collection formed the nucleus, which 
are now set out in the old zoological galleries over the King’s 
Library, are often hardly to be distinguished from those which 
belong to the most remote age, and savage man in all periods of 
his existence and all parts of the earth’s surface seems to have 
been very much alike. The American collections, in the first of 
the ethnological rooms, are so arranged that we have the ancient 
things on our right and the modern on our left; but the same 
arrangement has not been ible further on, where, as in the 
case of some of the South Sea Islands, it is impossible to tell 
what is contemporary from what may be thousands of years old. 
The term pre-historic may there apply to carvings made in the 
first half of the present century. For the first time it is possible 
for the general public to judge of what may be called the con- 
tinuity of savage life and civilization. But, as there are no 
marks on the labels to tell what is rare and what is comparatively 
common, it may be worth while to point out that the little 
wooden figures, apparently of captives, dug from depths of some- 
times as much as torty feet in the guano deposits of the Peruvian 
coast, are among the most interesting, and perhaps chronologically 
ancient, though they match so well with the fresh-looking pottery, 
no doubt of the same period, in an adjoining case, and also from 
“ pre-historic Peru.” The emaciated wooden figures from Easter 
Ieland—that strange home of gigantic stone images—are some- 
times thought to have been votive offerings made during a famine ; 
yet similarly attenuated idols are to be found almost everywhere 
—those from New Ireland, discovered by Mr. Romilly, and pre- 
sented by the Duke of Bedford, being among the most recent and 
the most curious. They are fresh and gorgeous in colour, elabo- 
rately carved and decorated, marvellous in their ugliness and 
suggestion of savagery; but to the ethnologist full of interest and 
value. It was for the eg of enabling students to make such 
comparisons that the late Mr. pe collected the carvings, 
stone weapons, and implements of pre-historic ages, and those of 
a later date as well, giving, as far ae gee specimens to 
museums and institutions when he duplicates to . 
bequeathing to trustees for the benefit of the public all that re- 
mained, together with a sum of money, at his death more than 
twenty years ago. The Trustees offered them to the British 
Museum, but it is only now that they have been housed in Blooms- 
bury ; and few visitors, in comparison, can have had an opportunity 
of seeing them while they remained in Westminster. Nevertheless 
the ethnological collection grew and increased by purchase, and gift, 
and bequest, until it is now, as we may safely assume, the best and 
most representative in the world. All the “ outlandish ” countries 
are represented, and everything is arranged topographically, and, if 
pereges chronologically as well. One knows at once where to 
ook for the graven images of New Zealand, or the punch- 
bowl of the King of Fiji, or poor Lupton Bey’s Soudan collections. 
There is no fear that any well-informed collector can mi 
Australian for Egyptian, or Peruvian for Greek, although among 
the South American pottery there is a little vase which was sold in 
the Beckford, and cubsoquontiy in the Bale, collection as Hellenic, 
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case; in another, some which were lately in use on the Nile; and 
beside them a few specimens with old hieroglyphic names on them, 
contemporary with the twentieth dynasty of Manetho, if not 
earlier. In special rarities, this newly opened display is, of course, 
extremely rich. Mr. Victor Williamson has presented his unique 
Fijian relic, the — of a shaddock tree, into which are tied 
the bones of a chief and his son, eaten at a cannibal banquet. The 
African ivory carvings alone would make up an ordinary museum, 
ially the horns, and some curious figure subjects, which show 
traces of recent Portuguese influence. King Mtesa’s ivory tobacco- 
ipe is in one case, and Esquimaux carvings of dogs and deer may 
compared with similar examples from Siberia. The turquoise 
——- from Mexico are of extraordinary rarity. The collection 
is well labelled, and, considering its extent, marvellously arranged ; 
but when it has been open a little longer, and when the hand 
catalogue is compiled and printed, it will form one of the greatest 
attractions of the Museum. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE (LATEST VERSION). 


Nghe a great change in a man’s condition, in those interest- 
ing moments of life which occur so seldom to most of us, and 
which are so precious to the moralist and the thinker, it has been 
observed that thought frequently turns to the harmless and affect- 
ing memories of early days. It is at these times that men 
remember how they once heard a clock strike such and such an 
hour in their youth, that the hard crust of time and care breaks, 
and—but this is eloquence, in fact try, and into poetry on 
the subject we drop elsewhere, To cut it short here and 
descend to humbler strains, let us say that the ‘‘ man,” as 
Steerforth’s friend would have said, is Sir William Harcourt, 
and that the changes in his condition of late have been great and 
parlous ; for not Bottom himself could have been more translated 
than Sir William in his present character of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer doubled with Home Ruler. So Sir William, true 
to the general law above enunciated, seems to have thought 
a few weeks ago of his bappy childhood in the rural shades 
of Bolton Percy. It was in Parliament that the interesting 
reminiscence occurred, or was at least made public. “I was 
brought up,” said Sir William—a phrase in itself touching—* in 
a northern parish where every labourer had his three acres and a 
cow.” He does not seem to have directly or explicitly connected 
the two facts in a causal relation, or to have suggested that the 
labourers of Bolton Percy were thus happy because of the presence 
among them of an animosus infans ; that the well-known blessings 
of classical and sacred story fell on them as a reward for the 
piety which supported, by paying dues to his reverend father, 
such a venerable boy. He only stated the fact—a fact which 
at once dis of the claims of Mr. Collings, Mr. Smith of 
Coalville, e tutti quanti, to the invention of the three acres and a 
cow idea, and connected it, no matter exactly how, with the 
family and genius of Harcourt. 

This was all very well, or would have been, if it had not been 
for that terror of inaccurate statement-makers, Sir Frederick 
Milner. Sir Frederick Milner, it is well known, was sent down 
from heaven to test the assertions of rash and Radical persons in 
and out of Parliament ; and a very pretty talent he has exhibited 
in the discharge of his duties. From Sir Frederick's hands even 
the well-known veracity of Mr. Herbert Gladstone has emerged 
in a newer and more brilliant light ; while 

Joseph knows well the long stern swell 


what time Sir Frederick Milner goes forth most politely to battle 
with Radicals. Moreover, despite certain efforts to discredit it, 
showing more zeal than discretion on the part of the dis- 
comfited persons and their backers, it is a solid and well- 
established fact that Sir Frederick Milner has never yet en- 
greed in a correspondential war against any manufacturer of 
dical tarradiddles without very considerably blackening the 
Said tarradiddle-maker’s face. Now, in this particular instance, 
Sir Frederick Milner had special interests and special opportu- 
nities for testing Sir William Harcourt’s youthful reminiscences 
about the three acres and the cow, because the scene of these 
Arcadian proceedings happened to have belonged to his family, 
and now to belong to himself. So the polite discomfiter 
of Mr. Chamberlain came out with unusual strength, though 
With all his usual politeness, and pointed out a few facts for the 
edification of the public. It was quite true that Sir William 
urt was brought up at Bolton Percy, whereof his father 
held the living. It was also quite true that the glebe of 
Bolton Percy was unusually large, and would have furnished some 
seventy labourers with their three acres apiece and more. Un- 
luckily it didn’t; four-fifths of the said glebe being let in 
one farm, and most of the rest kept in h So much for 
the parson. As for the squire, he, Sir Frederick his grandson 
Says, certainly allowed, and his descendants have allowed, a 
plot of land to each cottage, while some of the cottagers had a 
cow's grass. But as for three acres of land, no labourer ever had 
it at Bolton Percy, much less every labourer. 

Now this is pretty categorical, and the plain man may not 
quite see what Sir William Harcourt could do except (1) apolo- 
Brg (2) declare boldly that Sir Frederick Milner is what Mr. 

ht thinks Tories usually are. But it is the peculiar privi- 


his third course, and went for it. He did not repeat his state- 
ment about the three acres; he did not dispute his having 
said it; on the contrary, he made the very important correc- 
tion that whether it was three acres or not he cannot say, 
This, of course, taken with Sir Frederick Milner’s letter, is 

roof positive that it was not three acres, and that Sir William 
enh nn in originally saying that it was (which he does not 
deny), made exactly what Sir Frederick Milner charged him with 
making, an “astounding and reckless assertion.” But, if Sir 
William could not justify, he could abuse; and he did, Beginning 
with the formula that “ his attention has been called to a letter 
signed Fred. Milner,” he went on a little further to say, “The Sir 
William Milner of that time was a good specimen of a fine old 
English gentleman, all of the olden time. He was Liberal in his 
politics and his conduct. I am sorry to hear that things have 
changed a good deal since then, and that the proprietors and the 
place are not what they were.” That is to say:—Then the pro- 
prietor was a Liberal in politics and conduct, and a gentleman ; 
now things have changed a good deal, so that the proprietor is a 
Tory, illiberal in his conduct, and ——? Ah! what a thing it is to be 
a specimen of Liberalism and of liberality and of gentlemanliness ! 
These things are, no doubt, fated to the name of William; the 
Williams have it by kind. As for your Fredericks, fi done! But 
this elegant extract, which, be it observed, has nothing whatever 
to do with the simple question whether Sir William (the Harcourt 
Sir William) was or was not making a false statement of a very 
circumstantial character in saying that every labourer had three 
acres and a cow at Bolton Percy, is not the only elegant extract 
obtainable from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s letter. “If,” 
he says pleasantly, “ the necessities of a wasted inheritance have 
caused that benefit [not the three acres which Sir William 
Harcourt had asserted, but the cow’s grass, which he did not 
assert] to be withdrawn, I am sorry for it.” Here, again, is a very 

retty little tiny kickshaw of an insinuation, perhaps a trifle 
ibellous, but still pretty. Sir William, of course, does not sa 
that Sir Frederick has wasted his inheritance. Oh, dear no! tho 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred would read it thus. He 
only says, “ Jf the necessity of a wasted inheritance,” &c. How- 
ever, as Sir William “has a hereditary regard for the Milner 
family ” [who have wasted their inheritance, have changé tout cela 
since they were fine specimens of gentlemen, and have withdrawn 
benefits from their tenantry], the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“will not take any further notice except to express his regret that 
a spot to which he is much attached should have descended to other 
men with other manners than,” shall we say, than the men who in- 
sinuate that Sir Frederick Milner is not an English gentleman (not 
an old English gentleman, at least; for, as Touchstone says, “ all 
these Pa, may avoid”), and has wasted his inheritance? And so 
Sir William Harcourt is left with his heart wrung with anguish 
and his handkerchief pressed to his eyes, to think of Bolton Percy 
in the character of sweet Auburn and its wicked squire wasti 
his inheritance, depriving the labourers of those three acres, an 
writing disrespectfully of Sir William Harcourt. 

Now when a man is charged with having made a certain 
detinite statement which is not true, and when in reply he does 
not make the faintest effort to defend the statement or to urge that 
he has been misreported, but hints that his accuser is a tyrant and 
a scattergood, and no gentleman, and a very uncivil person to 
boot, look you, the state of the case does not need much argu- 
ment. Nor did it need, though of course the rejoinder was 
inevitable, Sir Frederick Milner’s very temperate explanation 
that no privileges have been taken away from the inbabitants 
of Bolton Percy, that he himself came to an encumbered in- 
heritance instead of wasting an unencumbered one, that the 
village of Sir William’s regrets is in no respect a new Deserted 
Village, and that there are actually more holders of allotments 
than when this waster came into his property. However, it 
we say, of course inevitable that the reply should be made, 
we hope that, if Sir William Harcourt does not like the present 

uire of Bolton Percy any better (and Sir Frederick certainly 
winds up with a rather nasty one about his grandfather's politics 
and a certain little scheme for disintegrating the British Empire), 
he will console himself about the Arcadia of his youth, The 
heated visions of bitterns and lapwings may quit his slumbers, 
If he still has hopes his latest hours to crown among the humble 
bowers of Bolton Percy, it seems still possible that he may obtain, 
if not three acres, yet a suitable allotment; he may even play the 
part of the celebrated person of whom the story ran that he could 
gauge. “Tis certain he can write” and (at least to the extent of 
composing a Budget) it would seem that he can cipher. 

This is all very well from Sir William Harcourt’s point of view, 
supposing he wants to retire to Bolton Percy, or even supposing 
that, without carrying out his “ attachment to the spot” to that 
literal and idyllic extent, he was really anxious for the welfare of 
the Bolton Ponyinee. But whether it is quite so satistactory 
from the point of view of the public is quite another question, 
Time was, as the text which Sir William's soft laments s 
so often has it, when, if a man made a statement and found him- 
self unable to support it, it was thought that on the whole he had 
better withdraw—or draw. Sir William Harcourt is the second 
public man of very considerable note—not, we fear, the third, 
fourth, or tenth of some note—who seems to think it the better 
way not to retract, not even to dispute the fact of the original state- 
ment, but simply, after the manner of the streets, to Billingsgate 


lege of a follower of Mr. Gladstone always to have a third 
Course open to him, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer saw | 


his accuser. In that time which was, of course, such conduct 
could only have had one consequence, a consequence which may 
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have been regrettable or not, but which at any rate maintained the 
healthy rule of conduct already stated. As thi 2 now, @ man 
may apparently make a false statement, evade withdrawal, and in 
the evasion insult hisaccuser with perfectimpunity. Thisis behaving 
pada dn rix@s, no doubt; but it is at least odd that in the 
act of so ving a man should cite the standard of the “ fine 
old English gentleman” whom Sir William so enthusiastically 
regrets in the person of the sometime squire of Nun Appleton 
and Bolton Percy. 


MURDER OF THE BISHOP OF MADRID. 


pam Sunday—which, as the Times quite irrelevantly and 
not very accurately informs its readers, is in Catholic coun- 
tries considered almost as great a festival as Easter—was this year 
“ inaugurated,” as the same informant hath it, by a shocking crime 
at Madrid. The capital of Spain curiously enough has only just been 
made into a See, and does not yet possess a cathedral of its own. 
But Monsignor Martinez Izquierdo, who was last year appointed 
the first Bishop of Madrid, was to officiate last Sunday at his pro- 


‘cathedral of St. Isidore, and to bless the palms, according to the 


prescribed rite of the Roman Missal. An immense crowd had 
assembled to witness the solemn and picturesque ceremony, 
and at 10 o’clock punctually the bishop arrived. But he had 
hardly stepped from his carriage when a priest, Galeote by name 
—who “comes,” we are told, * of the hot blood of the South "— 
fired a six-chambered revolver at him, inflicting several ghastly 
wounds, of which he died, after thirty hours of excruciating pain, 
on the Monday afternoon. The first impression made on one’s 
mind by the brief narrative is one of simple horror at a crime so 
hideous in itself and rendered, if possible, still more revolting by 
the dramatic incongruity of the scene and occasion of its perpetra- 
tion. And the next reflection suggested is that this is not an isolated 
crime, and that it has an unpleasant significance and moral of its 
own not difficult to appreciate. The Zimes, which in its treat- 
ment of the affair has throughout exhibited abnormal symptoms 
of a Paschal variety of “the silly season,” betrayed some dim 
apprehension of this aspect of the occurrence by observing, with 
a curious inaccuracy at once of fact and of comment, that “in 
recent years there has been only one analogous case, when @ verger 
in the church of St. Etienne stabbed Monseigneur Sibour, Arch- 
bishop of Paris.” If the Archbishop of Paris had been stabbed, 
by “a verger,” the crime would not have been analogous in its 
most characteristic features, and it could in no case be considered 
the only analogous one. [ut in fact—as the Times had managed 
to discover by the next morning—Archbishop Sibour was stabbed, 
as the Bishop of Madrid was shot, not by “a verger,” but by a 

iest whom he had suspended for immorality, whose name 

ppened to be Verger or Vergier, we forget which. The case 
was therefore strictly analogous. But a strangely similar one— 
except that happily it had a less tragical termination—occurred 
little more than a year ago at Armidale, in Australia, where 
the Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Torregiani, was shot at by an 
Trish ruflian, who had mounted the altar steps for the purpose, 
just as he was beginning High Mass in his cathedral on Christmas 

y. By sowe providential accident the bishop escaped unhurt, 
though his vestment was riddled by the bullets. It 1s true that 
at Armidale the would-be assassin was not a priest, but a lay- 
man—and may therefore, as we shall presently see, claim on 
the authority of the Zimes to have an excellently “ well- 
balanced mind ”—but he was acting under the influence, if not 
the direct instigation, of a ruffianly Irish priest whom the bisho 
had shortly before suspended for habitual drunkenness, an 
thus there is a very close Hel in all three cases. There was 
indeed about the death of Archbishop Sibour a kind of historic 
interest, which is wanting in the two analogous events, because 
his immediate predecessor, Mgr. Affre, and his next successor but 
one, Archbishop Darboy, also suffered a violent death. But, 
while all three of them died in the discharge of their duty, the 
circumstances were widely different. Archbishop Affre was shot 
down on the barricades in the Revolution of 1848, whither he 
had gone forth in the hope of staying the further effusion of 
blood, and he fell with the words of the Gospel, Pastor bonus 
dat vitam pro ovibus suis, on bis dying lips. Archbishop Darboy 
was murdered by the Communists, together with some of his 
clergy, for the unpardonable offence of being a Christian and a 
minister of the Christian Church. 

But in the three other cases we have named, of Archbishop 
Sibour, Bishop Torregiani, and Bishop Izquierdo—to place them 
in their chronological order—the motive of their ruffian 
assailants was personal spite, and in each case provoked by a just 
and necessary exercise of episcopal authority in the suspension of 
an unworthy priest. It appears that at Madrid, as might have 
been expected in a capital city of some half a million inhabitants 
under no immediate episcopal contro!, the state of clerical disci- 
pline had sunk to a very low ebb, and on accepting the post of 
tirst bishop last year, Mgr. Izquierdo resolved “to cleanse the 
Augean stable.” No high-principled and conscientious man— 
and of his lofty character and great abilities there appears to be 
no question—could have undertaken the office on any other terms. 
Among other notorious evil livers among his oerey was the 
wretched miscreant, Cayetano Galeote, of whom the 7%mes oddly 


enough remarks that his crime “ shows that his mind was not as 
well balanced, to say the least, as that of a guide of consciences | g 
onght to be ”"—which seems to imply that for a man whois not “a 


guide of consciences,” t.c. a layman, it is no necessary indication of 
an ill-balanced mind to shoot a bishop—or perhaps anybody else— 
against whom you have, reasonably or unreasonably, conceived a 
personal grudge; a view shared no doubt by Irish tenants, but 
which is commonly supposed to be peculiar to them. page eee | 
that a bishop in these days, whether in Spain or in England, 
must be singularly gifted or singularly fortunate who manages to 
avoid giving offence to any of his flock in the diocese, this opens 
rather an alarming prospect to the hierarchy generally. Suppose, 
for instance, some hot-headed young Ritualist in the diocese of 
Liverpool—say an aggrieved parishioner of the much-vexed con- 
gregation of St. Margaret’s—were to emphasize his view of the 
situation by shooting Bishop Ryle—who, like his episcopal brother 
of Madrid, is also the first occupant of the See—provided he was 
not “a guide of consciences,” we should not, according to the 
Times, be justified in assuming that “his mind was not as well 
balanced as it ought to be.” And if a rigid Puritan of the Diocese 
of Lincoln, who had learnt to associate copes and mitres with the 
abominations of the Scarlet Lady, should make reprisals on Bishop 
King, he too—being a layman—might plead the same high autho- 
rity for the possession of a well-balanced mind. Certainly, if this 
be so, the English bishops would do wisely to take to heart Lord 
Grey's admonition to their predecessors fifty years ago, and “ set. 
their houses in order, for they may expect stormy weather,” and a 
fresh reason would be added to the many which in these degenerate 
days make nolo episcopari far from an empty formula. But to 
return to the murder at Madrid. 

There is one very serious consideration suggested equally by the 
crime of this Spanish ruffian and of the priestly assassin who set 
him the example at Paris thirty years ago. In both cases the 
bishop was murdered by one of his own suspended clergy, who in 
the language of the canon law would be described as concubinarit. 
For the wretched miscreants themselves no word of excuse can 
be urged, whether from “ the hot blood of the South” or the want 
of “a well-balanced mind.” They had taken vows of celibacy and 
were bound to keep them, and they were justly punished by their 
ecclesiastical superiors for scandalous misconduct, which disgraced 
their cloth and discredited their Church. They had no right to 
resent, still less take vengeance on, the administration of a 
law under which they and their bishop had alike voluntarily 
placed themselves, and he would have culpably neglected the 
sacred obligations of his high office if he had left them un- 
punished. But there is another and a broader aspect of the case 
which cannot be ignored. No thoughtful well-informed 
observer of such ugly incidents can forget that ever since the 
rule of clerical celibacy was first effectively enforced by Hilde- 
brand in the eleventh century, it has in all ages been prolific 
of such scandals as are thus from time to time obtrusively thrust 
into the light of day, and not infrequently of criminal vengeance 
on those who endeavoured to suppress them. Peter Damiani, 
who was Hildebraod’s right-hand man in enforcing the rule, 
incurred imminent danger of his life from the clergy of Milan, 
all of whom—to use the Scotch phrase—“ were married or 
did waur.” About twenty years ago only Dr. English, Arch- 
bishop of Trinidad, was poisoned in the Host at mass—a 
favourite medieval refinement of murder—and it was shrewdly 
suspected at the time that his conscientious zeal in correct- 
ing the irregular lives of his clergy had brought this fate 
upon him. It is anyhow sufliciently notorious that in every 
century, from the time of Hildebrand to our own, clerical in- 
continence has been rampant in some parts of the old or new 
world, and is so at present, and nowhere is it more rampant than 
in Spain and Spanish South America. Blanco White, for whose 
veracity Cardiual Newman vouches, though he thinks him not 
always accurate in his observation of facts, bears frightful testi- 
mony to the average state of clerical morality in Spain in his owm 
day, and there is no lack of later evidence to the same effect. We 
have seen recent reports by Roman Cathotic travellers of South 
American priests walking to church to say mass with a mistress 
on each arm, and surrounded by half a dozen serving-boys at the 
altar, who were all their own children, The late Pope was himself 
in his earlier years a nuncio in South America, and was well aware 
of the scandalous condition of the priesthood there, but he felt power- 
less to grapple with so widespread and inveterate a disease, It was 
reported of a bishop sent out from Europe some thirty years 
to take charge of a South American diocese that he on te 
suspending half his clergy for incontinence, and being asked why 
he did not suspend the other half, replied that they a 
deserved it, but he was obliged to proceed by degrees in the w 
of reform, or there would be no priests left to administer the 
Sacraments in his diocese. In another case a bishop of the same 
region, hiwself of irreproachable character, confided to a friend 
that he knew all his clergy were living in concubinage, but it 
was hopeless to interfere. Such facts, and they eould be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, speak for themselves, and they recur to the 
memory on hearing of atrocities like that which “inaugurated 
Palm Sunday at Madrid.” How they might have struck the 
mind of Hildebrand, were he living in the nineteenth century 
instead of the eleventh, it is not easy to pronounce; but no Roman 
pontiff ever had a keener perception of the special circumstances 
and needs of his own age, or showed less hesitation about adopting 
the most drastic and seemingly revolutionary measures to meet 
them. It is at least conceivable that he would have recognized in 
the present altered conditions of social and ecclesiastical life adequate 

rounds for relaxing a discipline, which he had strong grounds for 
holding it of vital importance to the highest interests of religion 


imparted to the subject by the general treatment. Sir J. D. 
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and morality to enforce at all costs under the very diverse con- 
ditions of the feudal age in which his lot was cast. Be that as it 
may, the fate of Sibour, Izquierdo, and other prelates who have 
fallen in the discharge of an unpleasing but imperative duty of 
their office, might reasonably suggest such a train of thought to 
his modern successors in the Papacy. 


THE GALLERIES. 


HE hanging at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours is not quite so good as it might have been, Without 
doubt, it is a difficult matter to do justice to more than a thousand 
pictures, and one cannot reasonably expect that members—however 
surprising the fact of their ee ae place themselves 
elsewhere than on the line. Still, work so strong, fresh, and true 
in the tone of its essential masses as Mr. Clem Lambert's 
“ Carting Seaweed ” (2&); so quaint, elegant, and well composed 
as Mr. John Eyre’s “ Dymchurch, the lish Holland ” (184) ; 
so vigorous, in spite of its quiet greys, as Mr. Reginald Jones's 
“ Mountain Stream” (254) deserves to be otherwhere than next 
the ceiling. On the other hand, no one wishes to be closely con- 
fronted with the false colour and sham finish of such pictures as 
“You Stay with Baby,” a scrupulously clean domestic interior, 
bathed in every colour of the rainbow; or as “ A First-class 
Passenger,” which, as it treats of open air and sunlight, is, if 
uty of art. 

Some elegance of treatment at least may be expected from 
water-colour, although it is not naturally so well fitted as oils 
to render absolute truths of aspect, so that very apparent 
conventions are admissible in it, and even welcome, provi 
they are beautiful in themselves, suitable to the art, and con- 
sistently carried out. A certain method of treating wide landscape 
views which is not without artistic merit is here represented very 
fully. A broad, loose touch, in bold proportion to the size of the 
picture, forms a sort of pattern which, without defining separate 
objects, 8 masses of shrubs, and distant trees. Mr. 
T. Collier's * Woodland and Down” (461) is truer and richer in 
colour, closer and more delicate in its values, more subtle in the 
flowing lines of its composition, and generally more luminous and 
sparkling, in = of its low tone, than any similar work in the 
gallery. Mr. Wimperis contributes several pictures in the same 
style, and best succeeds in the quivering reeds, grey sky and 
water, and refined distance of his “ Marsh, Llanbedr” (995). The 

ral tone of Mr. Weedon’s “Stacking Peat in Rossshire ” (739) 
some resemblance to Mr. Collier's work, but its manipulation 

is minuter, and, whilst less formal, is also less tive. 
“‘ Carting Ferns, Bradgate” (606), however, is an example of the 
convention fallen into complete mannerism, and applied to a spotty 
and ill-organized scheme of colour. Much may be said for the 
composition of Mr. Orrock’s “ Mountsorrel Mill” (634), painted in 
the same style; but its colour is dull, and its handling too 
mechanical, Mr. Edwin Hayes has a pleasant and artistic, but 
not very robust, manner of treating marine subjects which is, 
haps, seen to best advantage in his “ West Pier, Gorleston ” 
oy Here he has contrived to give a very lively sense of 
motion, of wind-blown sails, and of stormy atmosphere. Mr. 
A. W. Parsons paints in a similar key, on something of the 
same rather empty and over-conventional elegance of arrangement 
may be seen in his “Dutch Pink running free.” So, too, does 
Mr. R. H. Carter in his “ Catch of Grey Mullet” (733), and, ina 
rougher and more uncouth way, so does Mr. T, B. Hardy in his 
“Beaching a Pink” (1063). Mr. J. Lessore’s two sketches at 
Dieppe, “ A Fish Market ” (631) and “ Place du Marché” (645), 
as they hit exactly the main notes of the aspect chosen, resemble 
what they represent rather than any arbitrary convention of the 
art. To do this a man must observe nature for himself, and that 
broadly and impressionabiy ; if he do that, he may paint how or 
in what school he oy choose, fora flavour of originally discovered 
truth will always predominate in his work. Signs of this applica- 
tion of artistic treatment to direct and personal impressions of the 
world are evident in Mr. Clausen’s “ Mowers” (412), a picture as 
remarkable for its drawing—full of accuracy and character—as 
for its just atmospheric tone; Mr. Clem Lambert's “ Morning in 
June ” (226), a fresh and bright scheme of colour, tastefully com- 
posed; Mr. Claude Hayes's “Scanty Pasture” (835), a boldly 
Yeracious snow-scene; in the liquid sky and firm ground of Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s “In Sussex” (807); in Mr. Holloway’s delicate 
a of work, “The Mouth of the Yare” (809), and his true 

t melancholy-looking “Southend Pier” (845); in Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s quaintly treated little gem of sunshine and blue air, 
“ Ballina ” (686) ; in others too numerous to mention. 

Successfully treated figure subjects quite unconnected with 
landscape are not so plentiful. Among them Mr. E. J. Gregory's 
“Hoyden” (428) is conspicuous for its admirably minute yet 
broadly gradated workmanship, and for the air of distinction 


Linton sends four works by no means of equal merit. The “ Olivia” 
(268) is decidedly the best ; the figure is elegant, the colour pleasing, 
technique smooth and polished, but in no way feeble. As for 
the more important “ Romeo and Juliet” (608), which is hot and 
sickly in tone, it is altogether lacking in dignity and force. In 
The Reader” (21) Mr. Edwin Bale has struck a harmonious 


(593) may be regarded as having a pure figure interest, though it 
takes in the open air ; indeed, it is too evidently illustrative of 
a story to be completely pictorial, witty and graceful illustration as 
it is. Many painters a in oil are too often timidly commonplace, 
extravagant, or unreal, are effective enough in the less robust and 
more conventional material, Thus Mr. R. Macbeth, who, in spite 
of his original sentiment, has a mannered and unsatisfactory way 
of his own of handling oil paint, displays a strong and sane 
technical ability in his noble drawing, “ Landing of Sardines at 
Low Water” (338). Mr. Severn, who expresses himself but 
feebly in the other medium, does fair justice to his undoubtedly 
poetical conceptions in the three large water-colours which he 
contributes to this gallery. Of these, the “ Sterm-cloud passing 
over Venice” (1037) is, on the whole, the best, in “ Sunset 
Clouds over Coniston Old Man” (99) the large masses of 
the effect being insufficiently fused, while the “Sunset at 
Sea” (191) is, perhaps, too much cut up into narrow stripes ; 
all the same, a determination to cope with the grand dis- 
plays of nature, and to treat them with a big sense of dignity, 
is apparent in all three. Mr, Hargitt, whose large ideas of 
composition are always buried under the mean triviality of his 
oil method, shows by his success in water-colour how much 
more important in art is manner than matter. His “Sunshine 
and Showers ” (1014), painted on rough dark paper, is especi- 
ally artistic, technically speaking, and is not without boldness 
and dignity in conception. We prefer the conscientious feeling 
for truth and the severe stiffness of technique displayed in Mr. 
Mac Whirter’s “ Rome—Pincian Hill” (510) to the loose values 
and careless craftsmanship of some of his later work in oil. 
Elegant practice is to be seen in Mr. Ernest Parton’s silvery 
“ Bridge at Gretz” (299) ; in Mr. Caffieri’s graceful, embowered 
“Thames Backwater” (349); and in Mr. A. C. Wyatt's fresh and 
lively sketch “‘ The Ruddy Grain” (240). Strong realistic work, 
suggestive of the open air, comes from Mr, Napier Hemy, Mr. 
Langley, Mr. McDougall, Mr. J. R. Wells, and others ; good 
colour from Mr. Alfred East and Mr. Fahey; while in their 
various branches, the work of Messrs. Huson, J. W. Whymper, 
R. W. Maddox, Keeley Halswelle, T. Graham, Miss Helen O'Hara, 
and a few more is worthy of notice. 


The high general level of excellence which the British artists 
attained in their winter show, as might be expected, is hardly 
reached in a season so full of exhibitions as the spring. The 
pictures of exceptional merit, however, are as good as those of the 
same class last year. To begin with portraiture:—Mr. W. T. 
Dannat’s “ M. Ch. Laplapte” (91) is as strong as was his “ Eva 
Haviland,” and is a more interesting study of type and character ; 
the head is painted without shadows, in the fresh tone of a full 
diffused light, with that supple and expressive touch which, as it 
were, caresses the forms and reveals every delicate variety of 
plane and surface without hardness or exaggeration. Mr, W. 
Stott’s “ Portrait of my Friend, T. M. D.” (249), shows the same 
sound comprehension of construction, the same keen perception of 
the essential characteristics of his sitter, and the same effective 
simplicity in the treatment of flesh tints, but is conceived in 
a lower and warmer key, Less subtle in colour, less firm, 
and at the same time less delicate in modelling, Mr. T. C. 
Gotch’s “Charles Santley, Esq.” (29) belongs, however, to 
the same school of broad and thorough workmanship. Mr. 
Harper Penniugton’s large work has not the charm of his small 
and subtle sketches. Though in his “ Portrait of a Lady in a 
Yellow Dress” (115) he assumes the large style of the foregoing 
pictures, it is without achieving their magical and convincing 
realization of the subject; while his “Mrs. Langtry as Pauline 
Deschapelles ” (209) is a dry and hard enlargement of the smooth 
manner of pastels. A very charming use of rough canvas and 
thin painting to produce a delicate result may be seen in Mr. 
G. F. Munn’s soft, aérial, and agreeably coloured “ Portrait 
Sketch” (104) of a lady in some white muslin stuff. An instruc- 
tive contrast to the methods of Mr. Dannat and the foreign schools 
is by Ww. “ Colonel C. G. Tottenham ” (129), 
a example of the average English style of portraiture. 
Nothing in the handling, which is comparatively formless, en- 
hances or emphasizes the character of any appearance, or gives 
any clue to the artist’s manner of feeling or perceiving. The 
face is modelled aaty by the use of dark shadows, and, 
as the colour is uniformly hot and rather arbitrary, the impres- 
sion that things are revealed by real light is hardly given 
with enough insistence ; still, as the figure is forcibly shown, and 
the style is lofty and consistent, the picture is not without a 
certain dignity of convention. Among pure figure pictures, Mr. 
Mortimer L. Menpes’s “ Phillis” (233) and “Dolce far Niente” 
(235) are remarkable for their harmonious colour and curious 
treatment; Mr. J. J. Shannon’s “In the Studio” (202) for its 
clever brushwork and delicate tone; Mr. A. Ludovici’s “Cosy 
Nook” (378) for a certain elegance of arrangement; and Miss 
Christine Connell’s “ Waiting” (426) for the grace with which 
she has contrived to invest the somewhat laboured execution of a 
difficult and ambitious subject. Mr. Dannat’s (505) is the best 
still life in the gallery as regards the treatment of light on 
ditferent surfaces—for instance, on the shining, stretched, and 
slippery skin of tomatoes; but, compared with work of inferior 
breadth and power, such as Mr. W. J. Laidlay’s rather over-pretty 
“Shrimps” (515), or Mr. Liewellyn’s “ Still Life” (13), it shows 
that want of love for colour as colour which is apt to be a charac- 
teristic of all schools in proportion as they are careful of the 


chord of bright but tender colour. Mr. Abbey's “March Past” 
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Good landscape, or landscape with figure, is so plentiful that 
‘we must perforce pass over much that is worthy of notice. Fore- 
most among those which we shall mention, we are inclined to 
place two “marines,” for the rare charm and the impalpable 
reality of their fresh and brilliant atmospheres. The shifting 
pearly lights on the tops of waves and the liquid green depths of 
their hollows have seldom been rendered with such freedom and 
such justness of accent as in Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s “ Flowing Tide” 
(76). Mr. Frank Hind’s work is not well known; but, to judge 
from his etherially blue “ Venetian Lagoon” (369), with its pro- 
cession of sails going back into infinite depths of atmosphere, he 
is an artist gifted with exceptional delicacy of perception. If 
strength and a resolute grip of the more patent facts of reality be 
of more account than delicacy, Mr. Picknell’s work is the greatest 
in the rooms. For ourselves, both in his “ A Sultry Day” (348) 
and his “Ploughing Deep while Others Sleep” (14), we miss 
that natural delicacy in the envelopment of the figures and main 
objects which should come from the reflection of the upper part 
of the sky. Of work with a tendency towards what has been 
called tmpressionisme, Mr. W. Stott’s “ Kissing Ring” (341) is 
the largest and most serious example. It is a pity, however, that 
the immediate foreground is so flimsy, and that the reflections of 
the girls’ systematically begin at the wrong place. Mr. 
Sidney Starr’s “ Paddington” (354) is conceived somewhat 
in the same vein, but is very unequally carried out ; the light at 
the end of the station is excellent, so are some of the figures and 
carriages, whilst others are at once ill constructed and dully 
painted. An intimate comprehension of nature and an easy, un- 
mannered style of painting are shown in the quiet and unobtrusive 
truth of Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Berkshire d” (304); in the 
natural, wavy, and Corotlike foliage of the trees in Mr. G. Boyle’s 
“ A Bit of the Old Farm” (286) ; in Mr. Percy Belgrave’s strong 
and luminous “ Sp ingtime” (197); in the broad and aérial ex- 

se of Mr. G. E. Corner’s “ Toil and Pleasure ” (219); in Mr. 
V.C. Symon’s fresh and bright sketch “ Looking Seaward ” (63) ; 
and in Mr. Yglesias’s delicate little “ Rye” (272). Good work of 
various sorts comes from Messrs. Edwin Nichol, R. G. Somerset, 
©. W. Bartlett, Mark Fisher, W. A. Howgate, Sidney Moore, 
J. E. Grace, and many others. Most noticeable in the water- 
colour room are Mr. F. E. James's effective “ Sussex ” (545), areal 
sketch; Mr. Clem Lambert’s large and vivid “ Sunshine” (555); 
Mr. Menpes’s interesting note, “ The Evening Meal” (571); Mr. 
Moxon Cook's faithful study, “Snow Wreath round Goatfell” 
(575) ; Mr. W. Stott’'s artistic pastel, “Sand Pools” (614); and 
iss Emily R. Stone's creditable piece of realism, “The Vicar’s 
Orchard ” (722). The most agreeable as well as the most masterly 
of the sculptures are Mr. T, Nelson Maclean's two heads, 
“ Suppliant” (744) and “ Bacchante” (745). Such accessories as 
hair and laurel and ivy wreaths are treated with a true feeling for 


artistic style. Very forcible also is Mr. John Adams-Acton’s 


bust of Professor Fawcett. 


ST. ELIZABETH. 


ISZT'S St. Elizabeth is an oratorio in the ordinary sense of 
the word neither in subject nor in treatment. It is, in fact, 
@ cantata, and a cantata in which symphonic and descriptive 
music plays no inconsiderable part. Considering the influences to 
which Liszt has been subjected as a composer, that his principal 
models have been Berlioz and Wagner, it would be absurd to 
expect from him stately melody or a consistently classic nobility 
in treatment and style. On the contrary, we find him dealing 
with a thoroughly romantic mixture of popular tunes, devotional 
, programme music, and dramatic scenes, which he endea- 
vours, not always satisfactorily, to fuse into some sort of unity by 
means of constantly recurring themes and successions of orches- 
tral arrangement. Thus we have a principal motive characteristic 
of the heroine, which runs throughout the whole work, with a 
Crusader’s motive, a pilgrim’s chant, a theme appropriated to St. 
Elizabeth’s expulsion by the Landgravine Sophie, and fragments 
of Hungarian airs which reappear in various forms throughout 
sections of the work. The St. Elizabeth theme, in par- 
ticular, is varied with such fertility of invention that, whilst act- 
ing as @ connecting link between scenes quite remotely related 
in the character of their emotion, it perfectly adapts itself to 
the ae of their several and varying sentiments. It is used 
most lavishly in the introduction, or overture ; entering at first 
plaintively and simply, passing through much clever contrapuntal 
treatment, appearing later on with enormous power and breadth 
in an augmented form (minims replacing the crotchets); and, 
finally, changing into a more flowing form of melody, it is accom- 
ied with lovely effects of colour from horns, clarionets, flutes, 
» till it dies away in fragmentary and melodious plaints. 
Nevertheless, it reappears with frequency in the course of the first 
scene, which treats of the arrival of St. Elizabeth at Wartburg 
and her betrothal as a mere child to her future husband, the Land- 
grave Ludwig. 

Mme. Albani took the part of St. Elizabeth, Master Frank 
Peskett the few words allotted to Ludwig in the first scene 
with tolerable success, Mr. Whitney and Mr. Teostan Edwardes 
filled the parts of Landgrave Hermann and the Hungarian noble. 
The choice parts were sustained by the Novello Choir, to whom, 
it will be remembered, the first production of the complete work 


is due, The “chorus of children” and its delightful, mazy ac- | at Liverpool Citadel bad won the Molyneux Stakes and Mamie 


companiment, which were rendered with point and verve, proved the 
most attractive and thrilling number of the first scene. The second, 
which consists of certain incidents in the married life of Ludwig 
and Elizabeth, opens with a hunting song, which Mr. Santley 
made exquisitely tender as well as energetic. As a whole, this 
scene, with the Miracle of the Roses, is tedious, in spite of some 
lovely orchestral interludes, and the finest part of it is, without 
doubt, the imposing concluding chorus and duet founded chiefly 
on the St. Elizabeth motive. In the third scene, the departure of 
Ludwig to the Crusades, there is much new material and some of 
the most striking themes of the oratorio are heard for the first 
time. Such are the march and chorus of Crusaders, which 
contains the most stirring effects of all, and the “ Pilgrim's 
Hymn.” Strangely announced by the horn, the hymn has a 
weird, pathetic, old-world sound; it is most effectively followed 
by a repetition of the chorus and march, very rapid and very 
enthusiastic in its strenuously beaten rhythm. 

Elizabeth's expulsion—the subject of the next section—is by 
far the most dramatic division of the work, Mme. Pauline 
Cramer, as Sophie, in her dialogue with the Seneschal (Mr. F. 
King), at once struck a key of high emotional excitement. Her 
rendering of the speech beginning “ Since to battle he went” was 
a piece of superb declamation. ‘The interest redoubles with the 
entrance of Elizabeth, upon whom the onus of the dialogue now 
falls. Mme. Albani treated all the varying moods of this wild 
scene—supplication, defiance, misery, resignation—with intense 
passion, rising to the most sublime height in the magnificent 
expression of pride which she gave to the passage beginning 
“rom Hungary’s race imperial.” Then follows the long prelude 
to the death of Elizabeth. Beginning with an orchestral storm 
which is by far too realistic and unemotional, Elizabeth's long 
prayer contains two more orchestral interludes; and this part of 
the work is, on the whole, far from lively. The Chorus of the 
Poor is a welcome change; some of its strophes, of a hymnal 
character, with the voices unaccompanied or but lightly sup- 
ported, are very impressive and touching in their chastened 

us Mme. Albani sang most nobly in the death- 
song of Elizabeth. The voice enters very solemnly; the harp 
first dispelling the gloom in the orchestra as Elizabeth turns her 
thoughts from earth. Then it swells up into triumph on the words 
“ Ah, what a light is breaking,” and the air with a softly 
breathed prayer of resignation. 

The concluding scene of the oratorio represents the Interment 
of Elizabeth. It consists of choruses, orchestral numbers, with 
an air for the Emperor Friedrich I1., which was solemnly and 
effectively delivered by Mr. F. King. Iu this section all the 
previous themes are treated again with the greatest possible art 
and variety. An immense effect is produced by the Pilgrims’ 
Song, the Elizabeth theme, and the Crusaders’ March; and the 
softly murmured Mouraing Chorus of the People is in admirable 
contrast with the rich pomp with which all these are treated. 
Religious music of an austere character, supposed to be sung by. 
bishops and choristers, brings the work to a titting conclusion. 


RACING, 


A’ the Leicester Spring Meeting a dozen two-year-olds ran 
for the Excelsior Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,000/., and the 
race was won by the first favourite, Mr. Abington’s Binder, by 
Beauclerc, a volt, however, that scarcely gave universal satisfaction 
to horse-critics, April Fool, the winner of the Brocklesby Stakes. 
at Lincoln, was carrying 7 lbs. extra, and ran a bad third. The 
Leicestershire Spring Handicap of 2,000/. brought out a field of 
nineteen, and the fourth favourite, the Duke of Portland’s Arcadian, 
won by three parts of a length trom Criterion. Arcadian, who is 
a three-year-old by Kisber, out of Spinaway, had been unplaced 
seven times last year, but he had won a couple of races, in one of 
which he had given nearly a stone and a Cason to Hawkeye, 
who, it will be remembered, won the rather valuable Batthyany 
Stakes at the late Lincoln Meeting. After the race for the 
Leicestershire Spring Handicap, Arcadian was backed for the Derby, 
and in less than a fortnight stood at 20 to 1, odds that were 
destined to be soon lengthened. This colt has hitherto been almost 
the only bargain purchased at Lord Falmouth’s great sale, for he 
cost 620 guineas as a yearling, and he has already won between 
two and three thousand pounds in stakes, 

The Epsom Spring Meeting was held unusually early this 
year, and, although it may sound a paradox to say so, thi 
was iu consequence of Easter falling so late. The tield of 
thirteen which ran for the Great Metropolitan Stakes was 
the largest of the last seven years. Scotilla, a three-year 
old that had run second for the Great Northamptonshire Stakes, 
was made first favourite, and she seemed to be winning until 
she was challenged by Postscript opposite the Stand, when she 
could make no tight of it, and Postscript won by three lengths. 
The winner lost every race for which she ran last year, and in her 
last race of the season she was beaten by Rattfaello for the Man- 
chester November Handicap; yet now, in the Metropolitan 
Stakes, Ratfaello ran only ninth to her. For the Westminster 
Stakes odds were laid on the Brie colt, who had won the Althorp 
Park Stakes at Northampton; but the race was won by Alarm, 
who had been unplaced to April Fool for the Brocklesby Stakes 
at Lincoln. Mamia was second, and Citadel was unplaced ; yet 
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had been a very moderate second. Alarm is the first of the sons 
of Peter that won a race; and, while writing of Peter, we 
ry say that a filly of his, called Petulance, won a race last week 
at Newmarket. 

The race for the City and Suburban Handicap could scarcel 
have been run on a more disagreeable day. ‘There were cold, 
driving showers, accompanied by a bitter wind, and everything 
and everybody looked dreary and miserable. Betting men also 
complained of the race itself, which they declared to be tame and 
uninteresting. Nevertheless, a field of seventeen came out for 
it; its value, 1,374/., was quite up to the average; it resulted in 
a beautiful race, and the three placed horses had been the second, 
first, and fourth favourites. Then the winner and the second 
had both been placed for the Derby, and the third had won 
the Oaks. It was a remarkably fine race from the road to 
the winning-post. Highland Chief and Royal Hampton, ridden 
by G. Barrett and C. Wood, followed by Lonely, were the only 
horses really in the race. Cavalier, as well as Mr. L. de 
Rothschild’s two representatives, Middlethorpe (the third favourite) 
and Lucerne, were still with them, but they were completely 
beaten, and were dropping back at every stride. As they came to 
the distance Highland Chief was leading, with Royal Hampton 
at his side, and Lonely was coming up very fast and looking 
very like a winner; but about a couple of hundred yards from the 
winning-post the mare ran rather unkindly, and Royal Hampton 

ta little the best of Highland Chief just before reaching the 

, an advantage which he maintained to the end of the race. 
Everybody, however, did not know until the race was over what 
@ severe struggle it was, for though Royal Hampton won by 
half a length, he ran over the last few hundred yards on three 
legs, and he must have shown wonderful gameness to fight on as 
he did. When he was pulled up he was fearfully lame. Now 
St. Blaise had only beaten Highland Chief by a neck for 
the Derby at even weights, whereas Royal Hampton gave him 
8 Ibs. and beat him by balf a length; so on paper Royal Hampton's 
performance looks better than St. Blaises Derby, but Highland 
Chief was rather zy when pulled up after the race for the City 
and Suburban, and, as both he and his conqueror were more or less 
crippled, the race could scarcely be compared to a Derby; yet it 
is by no means impossible that St. Blaise would have only run 
third or fourth in some Derbies, and Royal Hampton may be a 
better horse. Royal Hampton has grown into a muscular, deep- 
bodied horse; but his ——— are said to have been under 
suspicion for some time. Lonely was receiving 3 lbs. more than 
weight for sex from Royal Hampton, and she ran within three- 
quarters of a length of Highland Chief; but some excuse was 
made for her on the ground that she had been shut in at a critical 
moment and lost ground in consequence. In the Hyde Park Plate 
of 505/. for two-year-olds, which followed the City and Suburban, 
three winners— ie, Berber, and Mamia—were beaten by a 
ae alled Verity, who, although running for the first time, carried 
3 lbs. extra in order to enable Archer to ride her. Yet Verity 
later in the same week, at Sandown, was beaten by Bessie, whom 
Rosalie had beaten by half a dozen lengths at Croydon. 


The Newmarket Craven Meeting began well with a dead-heat. 
The Biennial, however, had not so important a bearing on the 
three-year-old form of the season as it often has. Grey Friars, the 
first favourite, had only won a hundred-pound plate and had met 
with many defeats last season; and Calais, the second favourite, 
had run as many as ten times unsuccessfully. Both were destined 
for yet another failure, as the Duke of Beaufort’s Button Park, a 
colt that had never won a race and had the reputation of having 
been beaten in a trial lately, came to the front in the Abingdon 
Bottom, and won by three-quarters of a length from the first 
favourite. The liberal odds of 20 to 1 had been offered in vain 

‘inst the winner at the start. He is a big, strong, but rather 
Pisin eat, and, like Grey Friars and Calais, is entered for the 

rby ; nevertheless, the performance was not at the moment 
considered of sufficient importance to be worth taking into con- 
sideration in connexion with that race. Two other Derby 
candidates ran later in the afternoon for the Riddlesworth Post 
Sweepstakes of 200/. each—namely, the Duke of Portland's Miss 
Jummy, by Petrarch, and “ Mr. Manton’s” Oberon, by Galopin, 
out of Wheel of Fortune, a small colt that had cost 2,500 
—_ as a yearling at the sale of the Mereworth Stud. Miss 

ummy had won nearly 2,000/. in three races last year, but she 
had been beaten four times; Oberon had received the same 
number of defeats, and his only victory had been a walk over for 
150/, They now made a pretty race, Miss Jummy leading all the 
ught worthy of notice in tti to I was 
taken about the filly. 

For the Double Trial Plate, for two-year-olds, the aforesaid 
Bessie, the heroine of Sandown, was made a strong favoumte ; 
but she had a rival of some pretensions in the insignificant-looking 
little filly Tiara, who had run April Fool to a head for the 
Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln. Yet it is difficult to see how 
Tiara could have had a 3 to 1 chance, when we consider the poor 
attempt April Fool made to race with Binder and Caller Herrin’ 
at Leicester, even making full allowance for the extra weight she 
was then carrying. A couple of hundred yards from the start 
Bessie took the lead, made all the running, and eventually won by 
& length and a half from Chamberlain. 

The Crawford Plate of 7ool. brought out nineteen competitors, 
and early in the day Highland Chief, who, as we have just said, ran 


second for the City and Suburban Handicap, was the favourite ; 
but at the start bletonian, who was handicapped 13 lbs. 
below him, was more fancied. This race, like the Biennial, turned 
out @ great surprise, for Lord Durham's Silver Crown, whose price 
was nominally 20 to 1, slipped away in a very bad start, made the 
whole of the running, and won by a length, after a very pretty 
race, from the (if possible) still greater outsiders Gargouille and 
Scherzo. Not one of the four leading favourites was among the 
ten horses that first ay the winning-post. The general verdict 
on the winner was that he had a very body on very moderate. 
legs, and his victory was considered a lucky one. 

The sometimes famous Column Produce Stakes of the Wednes-- 
day brought out a wretched field. The race was won by Coun- 
terfeit, who had been at least a stone and a half below first-class 
form last season, although she is a good-looking filly enough. She 
was exceedingly fortunate in taking this stake of nearly 300/. for 
Prince Soltykoff, for it was only known at the last moment that 
Modwena was not to start. As it was, she could not claim much 
credit for her victory, as Stanislas gave her 3 lbs. more than weight 
for sex and ran her to a neck, The Column Stakes has often held» 
very important position among the early three-year-old races, and 
it was provoking to see it turn out such a poor affair. There was a 
good fight for the Two-Year-Old Plate between Bertha, a fine but 
backward filly by Skylark, and a filly by The Palmer, out of Lady 
Salisbury, the former winning by a head; and there was a yet 
finer race for the First Welter Handicap, when Beaulieu, & 
strongly-made three-year-old by Beauclerc, beat Gannet by a head 
while that gelding was only the same distance in front of Don, 
Eleven horses went to the post forthe Babraham Plate of 6oo/. 
Among them were Eastern Emperor, the winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup at Ascot, the good-looking Farewell, the winner of last 
year’s One Thousand, and the equally handsome and probably 
equally untrustworthy Lucerne. spite of his defeat for the 
Crawfurd Plate on the previous day, Hambletonian was again 
made a first favourite, and he won the race for General Owen 
Williams very easily by three lengths. 

On the Thursday, Button Park beat Sunrise very decisively for 
the Private Post Stakes, and then people began to think that he 
might, after all, have an outside chance for the Derby; con- 
sequently, in the course of the afternoon and evening, he was 
backed for that race to win 5,000/, and more, at odds varyi 
from 40 to 33 to 1. Sunrise had beaten the famous Saraband 
last season, and she had won 2,537/. in stakes,so she was not 
to be despised. Button Park was still further glorilied, as 
the day wore on, by the success in the Craven Stakes of Grey 
Friars, a colt that he had beaten in the Biennial. In the 
Craven Stakes, as in the Post Stakes, one of the celebrated fillies 
of last year met with defeat, Braw Lass had run within a neck 
of Minting for the Middle Park Plate, beating Saraband by a 
head, while Volta ran fourth, and now, for the Craven Stakes, 
she — sixth to a moderate performer like Grey Friars, to 
whom Volta was second. Those racing critics (and they were 
many) who had declared Braw Lass’s second in the Middle Park 
Plate to be a fluke, now enjoyed the privilege of saying, “I told 
you so.” After such wretched exhibitions on the part of two 
tillies who were supposed to be within a very few pounds of the 
best two-year-old form of last season, people almost began to ask 
themselves whether it was quite certain that Ormonde, Minting, 
Saraband, and The Bard would be as = this year as they 
were last. Grey Friars was receiving 10 lbs. from Volta for the 
Craven Stakes, and had to do his best to beat him by half a 
length, so the honours of the race rested about as much upon one 
colt as my the other, and the next day Grey Friars’ chance for 
the Derby was only valued at 66 tor. Arcadian was almost 
backed at even money against his nine opponents for the New- 
market Handicap on the Friday, but he was well beaten at the 
Bushes, and the race was won by Lord Hartington’s Sir Kenneth, 
who started at 14 tor. This was an even greater surprise than 
when he astonished everybody by winning the Northamptonshire 
Stakes in the face of a miserable performance on the previous: 
day ; and what made this victory of Sir Kenneth’s in the New- 
market Handicap more extraordinary was the fact that he was 
carrying 16 lbs. extra. After the race Arcadian was sent to 50 
to 1 for the Derby. 

What we may term the prologue of the racing season is over 
and there has not yet been any important revelation with re, 
to the three-year-old form, nor among the two-year-olds has an 
colt or filly stood out as remarkable, like The 

» who had won about 3,000/, in stakes by this time last year. 
We are now on the eve of the Two Thousand, and both that race 
and the Derby will be run a week earlier this year than last. 
Both have promised for many months to be exceptionally interest- 
ing, and their interest has certainly been furthered by the failure 
of the early racing to throw any light upon them. 


THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


A’ the close of last year there was a very general belief that 
trade was about to improve. Prices had been falling for a 
considerable time, and the impression was widespread that they 
had reached the lowest point. Moreover, the commercial com- 
munity had gone through the crisis caused by the fall in prices 
with wonderful immunity from failures; confidence, therefore, in 
the soundness of business had been restored. And it was known 
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that the stocks of commodities held by traders all over the 
country were exceptionally low. Money, too, was very cheap. 
And, beyond and above all these things, was the fact that a trade 
revival actually set in in the United States, where the prices 
of American railroad securities had risen in an extraordinary 
manner, and where sanguine hopes were entertained as to the 
future. As we have said, then, the belief was general that we 
were about to enter upon a period of better trade; but as yet the 
belief has not been realiz The general elections resulted in 
the return of a House of Commons in which there is no majority. 
Consequently a fear was generated that we should witness a suc- 
cession of unstable Ministries, and probably would before long have 
to go through another general election. And the uneasiness caused 
by this state of things has been greatly aggravated by the condition 
of the Peninsula. When the revolution in Eastern 
Roumelia was not followed by immediate hostile action on the 
part of Turkey, and when the war between Servia and Bulgaria 
was localized, the hope sprang up that peace would be restored 
and that the quiet of Europe at be maintained ; but, although 
the Great Powers appear to be anxious to preserve peace, they 
are not sufficiently agreed among themselves to enforce their 
orders upon the Balkan States, Consequently, difficulties have 


dragged on, and even yet there isan apprehension that Greece may — 
engage in war against Turkey. Perhaps more serious even than | 


the political uncertainty at home and abroad was the outbreak of 
strikes all over the world. In itself the occurrence of these 
strikes goes to prove that wages are being reduced sutliciently to 
bring down the cost of production in accordance with the fall in 
a ; but in the meantime the strikes and labour disputes of all 

inds disorganize business and generate a fear of violence and 
bloodshed. The rioting here in London, on the Continent, and 
in America seemed to justify the fears entertained ; and thus 
capitalists everywhere have beea unwilling to engage in new 
enterprises. But while this accounts for the disappointment of 
the hope of a trade revival, it does not prove that the hope enter- 
tained so generally at the end of last year was unfounded. 

The first and the principal fact to be noted iz that trade 
actually has revived in the United States. The weekly Clearing- 
House Returns all over the Union prove that business is much 
more active than it was last year or the year before; so do the 
Railway Traffic Returns, and so do the Market Reports and the 
general feeling of the commercial community. The improvement 
in the United States, however, is conaialy not as rapid or as 
marked as it was expected to be a few months ago. It is slow, 
and, therefore, we may hope it will prove to be sure. Hitherto ex- 
perience has demonstrated that when a revival of trade takes place 
in the United States, it leads immediately to increased buying of 
European goods, thereby restores confidence in Europe, and thus 
generates better trade here. It was chiefly onthe strength of this expe- 
rience that the hope was so generally entertained a few months ago 
that we were on the eve of a warked revival in business. Asyet, it is 
to be admitted, the buying by Americans of European commodities 
has not increased as much as was expected ; but yet our own Board 
of Trade Returns prove that there is a considerable increase in the 
American purchases of British goods. Taking twenty-four of the 
leading articles of export to America enumerated in the Board of 
Trade Returns, we tind that the value of the exports of these 
articles from the United Kingdom to the United States in the 
first quarter of the current year amounted to 1,660,000/. sterling, 
against 1,306,000/, sterling in the corresponding quarter of last 
> ete increase of 354,000/. sterling, or about 27 per cent. 

membering that the beginning of last year was a period of 
great depression, and that the improvement in the United States 
has now lasted for eight or nine months, it is true that the 
increase is not very great; but that there is an increase of as 
much as 27 per cent. is a significant fact, and one that justifies 
the hope based upon it. As the improvement in the United 
States goes on it is reasonably to be expected that the pur- 
chases of our goods will increase in even a more marked degree. 
And it is not to be forgotten that the decision just arrived 
at by Congress not to modify in any way the Bland Act will 
tend to increase American purchases of British goods. Since 
the resumption of specie payments in the United States seven 
years ago, the currency of the Union has been increased by the 
total production of the American gold-mines, and by the import of 
nearly thirty millions sterling of gold from Europe, and since the 
passing of the Bland Act there has been a further addition of 
twenty-four millions of dollars of silver every year. Thus there 

an enormous increase of the currency in the short space of 
seven years; and this increase is now to go on. It is further to be 
borne in mind that none of the money of the United States, except 
gold, can be sent abroad, because it would not be accepted at par 
in any other country. ‘The bank-notes, the greenbacks, the silver 
dollars, and the silver certificates are useless except at home. 
Consequently the circulation is being steadily increased at an 
enormous rate in a form that does not admit of export. The 
necessary consequence must be that prices will rise. Just as the 
scarcity of gold is lowering prices in Europe, the increase of the 
currency in the United States must raise prices. And as prices 
there rise above the European level, it must follow that it will be 
cheaper to import masegeen goods than to make the same guods 
at home. Prices will be so much higher in the United States | 
than in Europe that it must be profitable to import European 
goods—especially manufactured goods—in large quantities. Apart 
altogether, therefore, from the revival in trade in the United 


of European goods into the United States, and naturally the largest 
proportion of the buying must be in the United Kingdom. But 
greatly increased buying of British goods by Americans must give 
new courage to British manufacturers, must create a new demand 
for the goods and for the labour that produces them, and must 
therefore tend to revive British trade, 
It is doubtless true that the extreme depression in British agri- 
culture will tend to check the revival. The revival, that is, will 
not be as marked as it would be if our agriculture were in a more 
satisfactory state. The high prices in the United States will 
doubtless tend to lessen the exports of American grain, and 
possibly, also, of American pork, cheese, and the like; but, on the 
other hand, it is now proved that India is capable of supplying us 
with an indefinitely large amount of wheat, and doubtless we shall 
be able to import dead meat of all kinds, cheese, and the like, 
from other sources in sufficient quantity to prevent any great revival 
in British agriculture. The state of the labour market will likewise 
tend to check the revival. Owing to the well-organized state of the 
working classes, manufacturers here have not attempted to enforce 
reductions of wages in the manner that was expected, They have 


in some cases closed their works, or they work short time, or they 
leave some of their machinery idle, or they dismiss those work- 
people that they can best spare; but there is not that combination 
and effort to reduce the rate of wages that has been seen in past 
times. Nevertheless the effect of the closing of works, the work- 
ing short-time, the stopping of machinery, and the like, is to 
throw so many peop!e out of employment that of itself the compe- 
tition of the unemployed with the employed is bringing down 
wages. The workpeople not unnaturally are resisting this, and 
their struggles to keep up the rate of wages are disorganizing 
trade and deterring enterprise. Seeing everywhere the tendency 
to riot displayed by the unemployed, there is a fear of violence 
amongst ourselves. At the same time the fall in prices renders it 
necessary that wages should be reduced. The cost of production 
must be brought down if prices are to remain as low as at present. 
Possibly if there should be a very great demand on American 
account for British goods, prices may rise sufficiently to avoid a 
much further reduction of wages; but it is hardly likely that such 
a demand on the part of America will spring up as to have this 
effect—at least soon. Altogether, then, the probability is that the 
demand for British goods on the part of Americans will go on 
steadily increasing, that this will impart new activity to our own 
trade, and that, therefore, a slow improvement will set in, but, 
owing to the state of agriculture and the labour disputes, that 
the improvement will be slow and at times even will appear to be 
checked. It is, however, to be borne in mind that the stocks of 
commodities held by traders of all classes are exceptionally low at 
present. For years past, = to the fall of prices, people en- 
gaged in business have been buying as little as they possibly 
could. Finding that they could buy with greater advantage by 
holding off for a time, they have bought each time only just what 
was wanted for the immediate pu , and in some cases they 

have drawn upon stocks without buying at all. The consequence 

is that the stocks of commodities in warehouses of all kinds are 

exceptionally low at present. If, therefore, American buying 
should begin upon a considerable scale, it is possible that traders 

might grow alarmed lest there might be a rapid rise of prices, and 

their buying, added to the American buying, might produce a 

much greater result than now seems probable. Upon the whole, 

therefore, while the political uncertainty, the state of the labour 

market, and the condition of agriculture are adverse to marked 

improvement, the revival in the United States and the low stocks 

everywhere held encourage the belief that we shall see a steady 

improvement in our trade. 


“LITTLE BILLEE.” 
(Sir H-nrc—xrt sings.) 


I SEE a worthy Squire and an excellent rector, 
I see a worthy Squire and an excellent rector 
In the parish of Nun-Appleton-cum-Bolton-Percee, 
In the parish of Nun-Appleton-cum-Bolton-Percee. 


I see my reverend father's spade-husbandry allotments, 

I see (but will not speak of ) his spade-husbandry allotments; 
I see the cows and acres of a happy peasantree, 

I see the cows and acres of a happy peasantree. 


Such, looking backward from the mast-head high 
Of thy great office in the Ministry, 

Such, William, were the visions greeting thee 
From days when yet thy name was Little Billee— 
From days ere thou hadst joined the ignoble race 
Of gorging Jacks and minions Jims for place, 

Or found thyself at last compelled to say, 

On thy politically-dying day, 

Thy catechism ; though at that command 

Thou pausest not where Billee sighted land, 

Since thou hast reached, we know, thou and thy crew, 
The Decalogue—and got beyond it too, 


O happy childhood! happy northern wold, 
Sacred to H-re-rt’s youth! O age of gold, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man, 


States, the mere state of the currency must lead to a large import 


And wild in woods 


little Vernon ran! 
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Even sweet Auburn owns herself outdone 
By Bolton Percy-cum-Nun Appleton. 

ere, far from cities and their envious crowd, 
Pleased with their lots, and of their holdings proud ; 
Beneath the care of a beloved divine, 
Of gracious bearing, though of royal line; 
And watching with astonishment and joy 
The budding genius of his statesman-boy ; 
Throve the glad swains, nor thought the day would come 
When clouds should gather o’er their happy home ; 
When little William should be fledged | fled, 
And others rule in William’s father’s stead, 
While over the manorial domain 
New men, new manners, and new Milners reign. 


Alas! that day has come, that day of change— 
Cows, acres, urts, Milners, all are strange, 
To his last home, of two Sir Williams one, 
The “ fine old English gentleman,” has gone ; 
The other lives, a tine—nay do not smi 

A fine—example of the modern style, 

In Bolton Percy nothing keeps the same; 

Sir Frederick Milner, present of the name, 

Has lost his right with worthy men to mix 

As a Conservative in politics. 

And, what is worse, we now behold him dare 
With impious assurance to declare 

That there’s no substance in the legend pleasant 
Of the Good Rector and the Happy Peasant. 
For though, he tells us, that Good Rector’s 
Was more than twice a hundred acres roun 
The Happy Peasant’s cow was not partaker 

Of pasture of one solitary acre. 

So that Sir Frederick charges, as it seems, 

Our “ Little Billee ” with describing dreams. 
The labourers’ a in Bolton Percy he 

Com to “ North and South Amerikee.” 
While for the cows which browsed the rector’s land, 
“ Jerusalem and Madagascar ” stand. 

In fact, the irrev’rent baronet seems to hold 
That what Sir William calls the Age of Gold, 
When he was young, may more correctly pass 
For an invention of his Age of Brass. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STUDY OF FOLK-SONGS.* 


yer Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco has made a pleasant 
volume on a pleasant topic by combining a number of her 
contributions to periodicals. The study of folk-songs has, for 
some reason, lagged behind the progress of other researches in 
folk-lore, although the untaught poetry of the people is perhaps 
naturally the most attractive and charming form of popular 
activity. Aristotle well says, and the Countess perhaps uncon- 
sciously agrees with him, that all poetry has its origin in po 

improvisations. Jacky’s epinician ode in Never too Late to Mend 


I slew him, he fell, by the Wurra Gurra River, 
By the Wurra Gurra River I slew him, 

isa of popular in its most rudimentary and primitive 
fora. We beck of it, to borrow the 
American language, and yet the song in which Lamech tells how 
he slew a young man to his hurt is not very much in advance of 
Jacky’s triumphal chant. Whether man sang or howled musically 
before he could speak is a question which may be left to Mr. 
Grant Allen. Certainly man among the less advanced races sings 
when he has anything of a moving and important character to 
ay. Even now, among the southern peoples of Europe, as among 
the remoter Finns, human life is a kind of opera, and there are 
songs for every event—lullabies, wedding songs, dirges, songs of 
love and hatred and revenge, songs of seed-time, harvest, tishing, 
ploughing. In song, too, as the Romans knew, dwelt a magic 
, and the invocations and imprecations of so’ , as well as 
the hymns to all supernatural powers, are sung in that wailing 
minor key which is common to the Hebrides and to the Admiralty 
landers. Even in France, Scotland, and the United States, 
children retain eo much of what is original to humanity that their 
traditional dances and little vague dramas are played out to an 
accompaniment of song. Meanwhile, as society evolves, as wealth 
es, and the poet-singer becomes a paid professional, a 
wandering or settled minstrel, the development of artistic poetry 
many marks of the folk-song. Homer is full of the 
textually repeated messages, and the minute, often-recurring 
scriptions of common things—cooking, sacrifice, the tackling of 
ships—which are also found in that truly Homeric Maori epic of 
the English war in New Zealand. These are the Homeric pas- 
Sages which puzzled the Alexandrian critics by their repetitions ; 
perhaps it is in these that Horace hears Homer snore. Perhaps, 
too, these are “the long passages” which, to Mr. Max Miiller, 
Seem extremely tedious.” Similar relics of folk-song are 


* Essays in the Si Folk. Songs. By the Countess E 


fran. cheat in the Song of Roland and, naturally, in the 
ewala. 

A critic is never so happy as when he is rebuking an author 
because his work is not something else, because he gives what he 
chooses to give, and does not write the book the critic would have 
written, We shall resist the temptation to reprove the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco for having neglected the opportunity to 
produce a complete and elaborate history of the evolution of folk- 
song, from the repeated howls of Jacky and his kindred on the 
Murrumbidgee till folk-song fades into artistic lyric in Greece or 
France. It would be a good book to write and a good book to 
read; and the Countess, with her sincere enthusiasm for what 
is simple, passionate, and sensuous in folk-song, and with her 
lucid and unaffected style, might very well attempt the task. 
Her introduction is fae , to the scientific student of popular 
culture, the best of her book; in the later essays she is 
rather gathering flowers of poetry here and there pur- 
suing any steady scheme of erudition. She well understands 
the mode in which the educated collector should approach the 
shy singers or storytellers of Europe. He should not conde- 
scend to them, nor ask point-blank questions, as we have heard 
collectors ask them. He should win the sympathy of the people, 
as Mr. Harris did among the negroes, telling a Brer Rabbit story 
himself, and so starting them on the track. Or he may catch a 
myth when he is thought to be asleep, as Hart did among the 
reticent Indians of the Amazon. Wilhelm Mannhardt, the 
Countess tells us, the author of Antike Wald und Feld Cultus 
(Berlin, 1875-77), “ was once taken for a gnome by a peasant he 
had been questioning.” We cannot all hope to be taken for 
gnomes, but we need not get ourselves mistaken for emissaries of 
the School Board; to such persons children will not reveal the 
ancient traditions of dance, story, and song which yet linger among 
the conservative little people. Our author's introduction briefly 
glances at the various shapes of folk-lore, especially of folk-song, but 
she should correct the repeated misprint that mr, fa Lityerses into 
“ Lytierses.” She then touches on children’s ditties, and it would 
be well if here, as elsewhere, she gave one references to the 
works whence she derives her information. Who is responsible for 
the statement that Chinese, like Scotch children, bid the snail 
“shoot out his horns”? ‘The reference would be more useful 
than the quotation from Gubernatis’s “‘ valuable work on Zoological 
Mythology,” a work whose influence, perhaps, has led our author 
into the astonishing s tion that “ the snail may in some way 

refigure the Dawn.” That way lies madness, but the rest of the 
k is not touched by the Protean Dawn Maiden or any of the 
dreams of Schwartz or Kuhn. As the little shoeblack informed 
Sir Edward, in Bret Harte’s parody, das ist ausgespielt, ‘The 
ground is dangerous, as the Countess says, and she makes haste to 
— it. Among dance games she mentions “ Jenny Jones,” a 
ce song, with dramatic intention, which she collected at Bocking, 
in Kent. The Scotch have it also, it is given in Chambers’s 
Nursery Traditions, and, in essence, it is the same as the French 
ballad translated, in Rossetti’s poems, as John of Tours. Tha’ 
again, has its Breton parallel, but the story, in the Breton a 
French, differs greatly from the idea out in the rhymes 
of Kent or the Lothians, 

Mr. Newell, some years ago, published an excellent book on the 
children’s games and. rhymes of America, a book which we wish 
some English publisher would reproduce on this side of the sea 
(Games and Songs of American Children, New York. 1883), 


If we may desert the Countess’s book for a little, it seems 
worth while to remark on Mr. Babcock’s “ Song-Games and Myth- 
Dramas at Washington” (Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, March 
1886). Mr. Newell had connected 

London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance nam my Lady Lea, 
with the many traditions of malignant powers who destroy brid 
and have to be propitiated by human Soden. It poe A a nid 
theory, but Mr. Babcock has found among American children the 
truculent additional lines :— 
Here comes a hatchet to cut ——— head, 
To cut off your head, to cut off your head ; 
Here comes a hatchet to cut off your head, 
So farewell, my lady love! 
Certainly there is no modern motive for such an addition; but the 
inference that the whole song is a modified survival of savage 
cay mag rites is rather difficult to draw with confidence; nor 
oes Mr. Babcock draw it. Rather more mythological is “Old 
Humpsy,” who died, and an apple-tree grew over his grave, and 
an apple fell, and an old woman picked it from the ground, 


whereon 
Old Humpsy gets up and gives her a knock. 


This Washington chant does faintly recall the numberless myths 
in which the dead man or girl migrates into a conscious and sensi- 
tive tree. The Countess gives some examples, one Slovack, and 
one from the famous Machandelboom story in Grimm. She 
omits the Greek and Phrygian variant of Amygdalis, in Pausanias, 
and the ancient Egyptian tale of the Two Brothers, and the 
Bechuana story,so wonderfully like Grimm's, which was pub- 
lished by Cassalis, but she alludes to the Scotch version, “ My 
Minnie me slew.” As she truly remarks, “ The People’s miirchen 
are rooted nearly always on some article of ancient faith” (in 
this case the complete intercommunion of all natural things with 
man); “ that is why they have so long a life.” Before leaving 
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Mr. Babcock’s article, it may be noted that the little child’s drama 
between its Mother and the Cannibal Witch (the play is called 
Chickamy, Cramery, Crow) is precisely in character like the 
miirchen of Zulus and Basutos. We do not say that English 
children have handed it down from generation to generation ever 
since their ancestors were in the social condition of the Basutos, 
but had this been done the game and chant would be just what 
we find it. In Theal’s or Callaway’s collections it would seem 
bo much in place. 

ext to her introduction, perhaps her article on “Death in 
Folk-Poetry” is the most serviceable essay in the volume of the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. Taken with the study of Dirges 
and expanded a good deal, it would make a complete account of 
the survivals of myths of death in the popular memory. The 
Dead Mother’s Return (Provencal and Danish) may once perhaps 
have been current in Yorkshire, just as Lenore’s Death Ride and 
the Greek song of The Dead Foster-Brother appear in our Suffolk 
Tragedy. Emily Bronté quotes, in Wuthering Heights, 
’Twas late in the night and the bairns grat, 
The mother below the mouls heard that. 


Or is this a fragment of a translation from the Danish? The 
essay on Dirges might give more — account of survivals of 
heathen beliefin Hades. These in European poetry became in- 
volved with opinions about fairyland to such an extent that fairies 
often seem ancestral ghosts, while Orpheus and Eurydice become 
King and Queen of Faery. The essay on “ Nature in Folk-Song ” 
is artistic rather than scientific; it ends with a fine description of 
a charming experience :— 

[ shall always vividly remember two occasions of hearing a folk-song 
sung. Once, long ago, on the Bidassoa, The day was closing in ; the bell 
was tolling in the little chapel on the heathery mountain-side, where mass 
is said for the peace of the brave men who fell there. Fontarabia stood 
bathed in orange light. It was low water, and the boat got almost 
stranded ; then the boatmen, an older and a younger man, both built like 
athletes, began to sing in low, wild snatches for the tide. Once, not very 
long since, at the marble quarry of Sant?’ Ambrogio. Here also it was 
towards evening and in the autumn. The vintage was half over ; all day 
the sweet “Prenda! I’'renda!” of the grape-gatherers had invited the 
stranger to share in its purple magnificence. The blue of the more distant 
Veronese hills deepened against a coralline sky ; nota dark thing was in 
sight except here or there the silhouette of a cypress. Only a few workmen 
were employed in the quarry ; one, a tall, slight lad, sang in the intervals 
from labour an air full of passion and tenderness. The marble amphitheatre 
gave sonority to his high voice. Each time Nature would have seemed in- 
complete it lacked the human song, 


It is almost a pity that the Countess devotes so much space to the 
erage popular lyrics of the South, Venetian and Sicilian, and 

reek of Calabria (an interesting study), while she almost neglects 
the narrative ballads, which are finest in the North, Scotland and 
Denmark, and dwindle away in the South. She studies, however, 
the diffusion of narrative ballad in the example of Lord Ronald, in 
Italy; she finds him at Verona, two centuries and a half ago. 
How the diffusion came about, however, is a topic that needs to be 
examined in the light of very numerous examples, and the theme 
overlaps that of the diffusion of mirchen. The whole makes almost 
an untrodden province of folk-lore, and can only be entered by a 
student well equipped for a long journey through the traditions of 
mankind. “ Folk-Lullabies” is perhaps the most pleasant of the re- 
maining essays in this admirable volume, a volume remarkable for 
knowledge, sympathy, and good taste. In any future works it 
will be better to give the ballads quoted in the original, and, above 
all, to offer abundant and accurate references to the books cited by 
the accomplished author. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


T HE author of Wanted a Father has acquired some knowledge 
of Borneo as a field for commercial enterprise, and it has 

tly occurred to him that it might be a desirable thing to 
write a story which should present that country and its capacities 
for development in an agreeable and enticing light. Accordingly, 
we have in the early —— of the present volumes a certain 
amount of local dialect. Two Englishmen are sailing out of the 
harbour of Mainbun, not, as the hasty might conclude, in the 
“dapang” of the Sulus, but ina craft of Singapore build. The 
smoke of the Sultan’s fires curled upwards through the broad leaves 
of the “nibongs.” It is the same Sultan who believes himself a 
match with his “barongs” for Spaniards’ rifles. A young native 
lady who steers the boat is partially clad in a “sarong,” which was 
woven of silk and gold thread, while another of yellow and red 
forms a coquettish turban round her thick black hair. In this 
blessed and favoured land of the barongs and nibongs “ but few of 
the snakes are poisonous,” while “the crocodiles of many of the 
rivers need not be feared.” However, we must set against these 
advantages, regarding the place in the light of a residence, that 
“each Kampong warred against its neighbour, each prahu held a 
pirate.” We have no doubt that, with the condescension of a 


_ * Wanted a Father. A Novel. By Francis Savage. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1886. 

Trust Me. ANovel. By Mrs. Join Kent Spender. London: John & 
Robert Maxwell. 


L Queensfield: a Border Holiday. By Nicholas Dickson. Edin- 
beh? Adam & Charles Black. 1886. 

Melchior’s Dream; and other Tales, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1886, 


glossary, Mr. Francis Savage could have made a readable and 
interesting book about the European possessions in Oceania if he 
had given more detailed descriptions of the countries and their 
natives, kept the Jesuits completely out of it, and avoided an un- 
necessary and intrinsically revolting Plot, which he has deemed 
needful to give his book the aspect of a novel. All that hangs. 
around. the obscure parentage of Miss Madeline Davis and the 
travesties of the two English pioneers of trading settlements is 
absurd, and worse. But we have just enough of the humours of 
Ah Cheong, the Chinaman, and his mino bird to make us think we 
should like more. His Celestial manners are a pleasant change 
from those of his British master. 

Mrs. John Kent Spender’s novel Trust Me has a refined and 
thoughtful cast which wins gradually on the attention, a little 
strained in the earlier chapters by prolixity. It is true that the 
men and women presented, especially the young men, are feeble in 
drawing and thin in colour; but at least they are sincerely con- 
ceived, and by-and-bye begin to show the persistency of truth in 
their outlines. The novel has a charm—or, if charm be too strong 
a word, say influence—which makes itself felt towards the close, 
The reflections are common enough, in no way startling, and not 
very picturesque, But they have the repose of familiarity and 
the associations of tranquil days. At the end of the journey the- 
traveller is aware of soothing and refreshment. There is more art 
than show's on the surface in the power to make a story in these days. 
live through three closely-printed volumes without a single sensa- 
tional incident. It is the simplicity of design coupled with attention 
to detail which has made the picture pleasant. Nothing, at any 
rate, can be less intricate than the motive. It is of no account 
in a story like this that the contrast of placing a little girl of 
Italian blood in surroundings of the homeliest Methodistical Eng- 
lish type is worn to the canvas it is painted on. New effects are 
not sought. Katerina, or Poverina Cellini, in her s les with 
life in the farmhouse of Jabez Deane, where no one at all under- 
stands her, and no one is kind to her but the old grandfather 
Silas and the puritanical servant Phoebe, is not an original figure, 
but she is lifelike, childlike, natural, and interesting. Her little 
tragedy in a tea-cup, again, at the school at Lausanne is childishly 
invented, since it is to form the turning-point in the girl’s whole 
life, and could have been cleared up in a couple of sentences. But 
the child remains herself, true to her steady nature. Later when her 
shadowy lover, Nugent Stirling, and thesiren, feather-head charming 
lovable Aileen, who wins him away from Poverina, are married, and 
life has thickened round them all, and changes of fortune have 
changed all their relations, the clear and undeviating lines which 
were laid at the beginning are steadily traced out. The story 
ends as it ought to do. Only it would have been well if the 
author had not followed the example set her by the schoolmistress 
at Lausanne in misquoting Goethe's lines, written on the window 
frame at Weimar; and lovers of ‘Thackeray will feel affronted at 
her allusion to Ethel “ Newcombe.” 

If British feudalism is ever at its last gasp, and it dies hard, 
it will be found drawing that latest breath on Scottish ground. 
There is so much in Scottish feudalism that is wholesome and 
healthy that we may expect to find it lingering in table old 
age when most English tlunkeyism is dead and decayed. Scottish 
worship of rank and territorial position is mixed with family clannish- 
ness, which may be egotism writ large, but is a steady, solid, reput- 
able sort of virtue too. Mr. Nicholas Dickson gives an illustration, 
amusing in its unconsciousness and touching io its simple faith, 
of this species of family worship in his volume Lady Queensjield: 
a Border Holiday. To begin with, the Queenstields were an 
ancient Border family, and had an ancestral estate, “an earthly 
paradise on the Tweed,” two things which alone entitled them to 
the homage and envy of mankind. Then they had a chamberlain, 
@ quasi-royal servitor, a retainer who was always styled a cham- 
berlain in the family records, and who in his reflected dignit 
seemed to raise his chief almost to sovereign position. They had, 
moreover, and this in a ‘charter which eclipses the chamberlain, 
the right “to take the salmon in the river, the hare in the field, 
the bird on the moor, and the deer on the hill.” They wanted 
nothing to make them the most blest of mortals but a little ready 
money; and this, at the opening of the story, these lucky 
Queensfields got in the shape of a legacy of go,oool., cash down, 
legacy duty paid. Instead of running off to Monaco to waste 
this golden chance, or squandering it on English racecourses, 
the “dear Lady Queensfield” laid it out in relieving her estate 
of debt, repairing farm-buildings, reducing rents, and building 
beautiful Presbyterian churches in thirteenth-century Gothic; all 
of which things go far to justify our author's cult. Only once 
does this gracious lady seem to fall short of the functions her 
historian, with something which only escapes irreverence by 
virtue of his simplicity, appears to credit her with. She is re 

uested to visit a sick woman under conditions which recall to 

e bystanders the “picture of Jairus approaching the Great 
Physician, and pleading for his little daughter in the sublime and 
simple words, ‘I pray Thee come and lay Thy hands on her that 
she may be healed, and she shall live.’” “My good fellow,” said 
Lady Queensfield, “I regret much to say that I have arranged 
for a few visits and a drive over the estate to-day, so that I w 
not be able to go.” A small share of the sense of the ludicrous 
would have saved this awkward anti-climax, and would besides 
have acceptably leavened the whole lump of Mr. Dickson's account 
of Hugh Jerviswood’s “ Border Holiday,” which must not be 
considered, however, other than a sensible, well-inteutioned, read- 
able, and amusing Scotch story. : 
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Tt is unnecessary to do more than name the republication, with 
additions and new illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne, of the late 
Mrs. Ewing’s charming Melchior’s Dream; and other Tales. The 
title-page informs us that the present edition is the fifth. 


NEW LAW BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 


: ie production of a treatise upon the law of torts is a bold 
undertaking, and Mr. Pigott deserves all credit for his 
courage. But it is not at first sight easy to say whether he pro- 

d to himself a book of practice to supersede or supplement the 
well-known work of Addison, or a student’s manual a degree more 
thoughtful and ambitious than the compilations of the ingenious 
Mr. Indermaur. The style of Mr. Pigott’s book on the whole 
suggests that he nourished the former design, while the scale upon 
which his volume is constructed indicates that the latter aim was 
what he had really in view. It becomes clear on the perusal of 
the different parts that it is the law student who will principally 

fit by Mr. Pigott’s exposition of principles and his occasional 
neglect of important details. Mr. Pigott evades the thorny 

blem of giving a positive definition of a tort in three lines ; 
fat he distinguishes between the different sorts of civil wrong 
known to the law, and asserts that this is a tort, and that 
is a tort, and the other a kind of a contract, with consider- 
able skill. His preliminary Austinian explanations of funda- 
mental legal terms leave something to be desired. An “illegal 
violation of a legal right” and an “ illegal breach of a legal 
duty ” are clumsy expressions, because it is not possible to imagine 
a violation of a legal right or a breach of a iegal duty which 
would not be illegal, granting, for the sake of criticism, that 
it is legitimate to say illegal when you mean unlawful, as Mr. 
Pigott, in common with too many other legal writers, is in the 
habit of doing. But the philosophical proem,as Mr. Gladstone 
would call it, wherein almost every writer of a law-book nowadays 
considers it his duty to deduce the substance of his observations 
from first principles of universal application, is obviously the most 
difficult part of the work for most of them to do well, and it would 
be ungracious as well as unprofitable to cavil at deficiencies 
which affect the ornamental rather than the practical value of 
the author's contribution to the literature of his country. The 
important chapter headed “ Tortfeasors” deals shortly, but 
eflectively, and, as far as it goes, accurately, with responsibility for 
injuries done by infants, married women, corporations, servants, 
agents, contractors, wild animals, tame animals, and dangerous 
things, The chapter on “ Damages” likewise presents a fair 
summary of a large subject. In dealing with the difficult subject of 
malice, chiefly @ p of actions for malicious prosecution, Mr. 
Pigott suffers noticesbl from the compression which he heroically 
practises; but he marks the progress made by recent decisions in 
the whittling away of the old doctrine that whether there was 
reasonable and probable cause for a R ution is a question for 
the judge. The effect of Abrath v. N.-E. R. Co., the last case 
of the first importance on the subject, has in effect been to come 
very near the abrogation of this somewhat anomalous rule. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Pigott may be pronounced painstaking 
and accurate. He is not exhaustive ; but he gives a good bird’s-eye 
view in broad lines of his extensive subject, and it ought to be 
useful to the ingenuous victim of examination. 

“ During a professional practice of more than forty years” Mr. 
John Jenkins experienced “ frequently and constantly the want of 
a Compendium on the subjects treated of in” the work which he 
entitles The Laws concerning Public Worship. Therefore “ the 
writer of this little volume is of opinion that it supplies a want.” 
Granting that this opinion is well founded, there is no disputing 
that the want has been supplied with thoughtful completeness. 
For, little though the volume is, a great part of its contents is 
stated twice over, like the song of the wise thrush. The first 
statement is headed “Table of Contents,” and occupies, in small 
print, xxx. pages. In the second statement the print is larger, 
and the are 183. The relation —e bear to each other 
may be illustrated by a few examples. Table of Contents :— 
“Innocent ILI. became Pope ina D.1207 . . . tb. Possessed a lofty 


* Principles of the Law of Torts. By Francis Taylor Pigott, M.A., 
LL.M., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Law and 
Practice relating to Foreign Judgments and Parties out of the Jurisdic- 
tion.” London: Clowes & Son. 

The Laws concerning Pubic Worship; also Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses. By Jonn Jenkins, a District Registrar of the High Court of Justice, 
Author of “The Laws relating to Public Worship, 1880.” London: 
Waterlow Brothers & Layton. 

The Influence of the Roman Law on the Law of England. Being the 
Yorke Prize Essay of the University of Cambridge for the year 1884. By 
Thomas Edward Scrutton, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Cambridge : 
University Press, 

A Treatise on the Effect of the Contract of Sale on the Legal Rights o 
Blackburn. Second edition. By J. C. Graham, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons. 

Principles of the Common Law. By John Indermaur, Solicitor, Author 
i “Manual of Practice,” &c. Fourth edition. London: Stevens & 

aynes, 

Rogers on Evections, Fourteenth edition. Part I. Registration. Part IL. 
Elcciions and Petitions. London: Stevens & Sons. 

The Law und Practice of Election Petitions. By Henry Hardcastle, of 
ihe Inner ‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third edition. London: Steveus & 

ynes, 


| genius and enterprising spirit . . . #.” Text:—* Innocent IIL, 
_ who became Pope in A.D. 1207, was endowed with a lofty genius 
and an ambitious and enterprising spirit.” Table of Contents :— 
“ Innocent, who was a sagacious Pontiff, sent his Legate, 
Pandolf, to negotiate terms with the King.” Text :—“ Inno- 
cent, who was endowed with much sagacity and prudence, 
took advantage of the situation, and sent his Legate, Pandolf, 
to negotiate with John for his submission.” ‘Table of Con- 
tents :—“ The British nation was deeply imbued with reverence 
for religion and the Sabbath in the reigns of the first Stuart 
kings.” Text:—*“ The British nation in the reigns of the first 
Stuart Kings of England was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
religion and reverence for the Sabbath.” In this way the history 
of important events and Acts of Parliament touching the regulation 
of the Church is twice briefly summarized down to the Act of 
1880 providing for the burial of Dissenters. There are probably 
many people who consider that the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, 1874, deserves to ba included in a collection of “ Laws con- 
cerning Religious Worship”; and inasmuch as the legal method of 
obtaining compliance with the law of the Church concerns public 
worship quite as much as statutes providing that people must go 
to church on Sunday, we are bound to confess that we are of that 
opinion, but Mr, Jenkins thinks otherwise. ‘The history ef the law 
considered by Mr. Jenkins to concern Public Worship is followed by 
chapters on the Law of Mortmain and Charitable Uses, the Law 
concerning Ministers of Religion, and the Law concerning Trustees 
of Charitable Uses. Whether it concerns public worship or uot, 
the thoughtless reader will exclaim, the Kee of 1874 certainly 
concerns ministers of religion. But he will be wrong again. 
The clergy of the Established Church are not, it appears, ministers 
of religion, and therefore the Act is very properly omitted. There 
is an appendix containing the Toleration Act, No notice is taken 
the fact that part of it was repealed in 1871, but what of 
that 
This is not the first time that Mr. Scrutton has carried off the 
Yorke Prize, and, in accordance with the regulations of that 
harmless institution, given to the public the result of his re- 
searches, Whether it was that the subject set had not sutlicient 
intrinsic attractions, or that Mr. Scrutton’s fame, like that of 
St. Simon or St. Gatien, deterred possible competitors from facing 
the examiners, we have no means of judging, but it is a 
melancholy certainty that the efforts of his rivals failed on the 
present occasion to elicit from Mr. Scrutton anything nearly so 
good as his book on copyright, which won him the same prize in 
1882, His present treatise is marred by a pervading flippancy of 
tone which recalls to mind the disdainful antics whereby Hanlan, 
in the zenith of his triumphs, is reported to have wounded the 
susceptibilities of scullers who toiled after him on the Thames or 
the 'yne. He has his tongue in his cheek as he rends Mr. 
Finlason limb from limb, and he patronizes Mr. Coote and Sir 
Henry Maine with lordly superiority. Beneath this not. par- 
ticularly agreeable disguise Mr. Scrutton manifests a good deal of 
patient indust He has read Bracton, more or less, and care- 
fully collated him with Azo. He contributes another slashing 
blow to the shattering of the Mirrour, and has consulted a great 
number of distinguished authors. His substantial conclusion is that 
English law, in nearly all its branches, owes more to its native 
origin than the enthusiasts about Roman law are by any means 
pespoend to admit, and that the subsequent influence upon it of 
‘oman law is much less than some scholars suppose. These are 
signs of grace, and remembering Mr. Scrutton’s former work, we 
are justitied in the hope that when he is a little older and less 
“ cocksure,” he will settle down to the production of good work. 
How it is that the world has had to wait so long for a second 
edition of Lord Blackburn's masterly work on the Sale of Goods 
we do not know, but now that it has arrived every reader will be 
more disposed to congratulate Mr. Graham on the success with 
which he has performed his responsible task than to reproach him 
for the tardiness with which events have brought about its execu- 
tion. Mr, Graham has supplemented the original work with short 
chapters on Equitable Interests and Assignments, and on Damages 
and Interest. He appears to have imitated with happy fidelity the 
style of his great model, the result being that these chapters add 
to the practical] value of the treatise without in any way detract- 
ing from its artistic merit. In dealing with the subject of 
Damages Mr. Graham emphasizes its extraneity to a work on Sale 
by frankly making Hadley v. Baxendale—which is not a case of 
Sale at all—the groundwork of his observations. The other cases 
which he quotes relate to Sale, and their addition to the book will 
prove highly convenient. Mr. Graham distinguishes his own 
work from that of Lord Blackburn by the use of square brackets. 
Under the circumstances this is very proper, but while he was 
about it he had better have done it thoroughly by repeating the 
bracket at the top of each page, so that the authorship should be 
apparent at once without need of reference to the preface or to the 
beginning of the chapter. The index ought to be about twenty 
times as full as it is—that is, if it were constructed throughout on 


the thoughtful principle which led to the insertion of “ knapsack- 
straps.” It is quite conceivable that somebody may some day be 
unable to think of any other distinctive feature in Brady ». 
Oastler than that there are knapsack-straps in it; but he will 
hardly deem so faint a clue enough to justify search in an index, 
and will rather have recourse to Fisher's Digest. In print and 
convenience of shape and size the edition is admirable. 

Mr. Indermaur’s ambitiously entitled Principles of the Cummon 


Law hus thoroughly established its position as a work suited to 
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the needs of those members of the ever-i ing throng of seekers 
after legal life, who want—and rightly—to survive the papers in 
“ common law ” (there is something sublime about a three-hour 
paper on “common law”; it approaches the Chinese ideal) at as 
small a cost as may be in a with that extensive topic. 
This is the fourth edition, and it appears, as Mr. Indermaur states 
with just pride, within less than three years from the publication 
of the third. The common law has been altered since then—at 
least the law called common for the ay ae of examination 
has—yet the fourth edition “runs to only seventeen pages more 
than” its predecessor. Mr. Indermaur thinks his work improves 
as it grows older, because his pupils criticize it to him. Very 
likely it does, and it effects the P of its existence, because so 
many students pass. We hope in the fulness of time it will “run 
to” many editions more. , 

Among other consequences of recent political disturbances, 
Rogers on Elections is upon us for the fourteenth time. It has 
come in a new guise, being divided into two solid and business- 
like volumes of convenient size. The first treats of Registration, 
and traces the embryonic development of the proudest product of 
political evolution down to the tinal completion of the register, all 
appeals included. The second tracks the infant member through 
the throes of election and the perils of the petition to the shameful 
doom—or otherwise—that he receives at the hands of the Election 
Commission. Mr. Carter, the editor and bisector of the book, 
does not tell us whether or not he designed by the bisection to 
‘pity the separation in 1884-5 of Franchise and Redistribution. 

hether or no, we approve of it. 

Mr. Hardcastle is to the fore with a third edition of his 
little work on Election Petitions. It is short, but good as far as 
it goes. A proportionally bulky — contains the text of 
the Corrupt Practices Act, 1883, and some forms of petitions. It 
is to be regretted on Mr. Hardcastle’s behalf that the Act has 
been so successful in diminishing—for the fact is not disputed— 
the number of petitions preferred. 


RECENT CLASSICAL RESEARCH OF MR. ROBINSON ELLIS.* 


N the fifth number of the classical series of the Anecdota 
Oxvoniensia Mr. Robinson Ellis takes a noticeable departure 
from the beaten track of classical reading. Mr. J. H. Onions had 
already ventured upon comparatively strange ground when he 
blished his collation of the Harleian MS. 2719 of Nonius 
arcellus De Compendiosa Doctrina, But it is no disparagement 
of the valuable research conducted by other contributors to the 
series to say that they have confined themselves to familiar texts. 
Mr. Robinson Ellis, besides collating the Harleian MS. 2610 of 
the early part of Ovid's Metamorphoses, has unearthed a con- 
siderable number of unknown or hitherto neglected Latin 
epigrams, some of them elegant and all of them curious; and he 
has earned the thanks of all classical scholars who condescend to 
know anything about unclassical Latin by editing a mass of very 
interesting glosses upon the epistles of Apollinaris Sidonius, a 
writer whose works seem to be the subject of more doubt than 
discussion, as he has been declared in a certain common-room 
in a certain university to be “one of the Greek commentators 
upon Aristotle.” Since the ancient seats of learning have been 
reformed into finishing-schools for young gentlemen, “ fellows and 
tutors” have turned their backs on every book which could 
corrupt the morals or Latin prose of the rising generation. One 
of them who was a trifle better read than his fellows, but less 
discreet, advised a pupil who could not find a certain word in Du 
Cange’s dictionary to “try Dufresne’s.” But it goes against the 
grain to jibe at this unconscious chorizontist who could boast at least 
an outside acquaintance with one or two dictionaries of the later 
Latin. The contribution which Mr. Ellis now makes to Sidonian 
criticism has been opportunely timed. Baret’s recent French 
edition, less remarkable for its undoubted merits than for its more 
glaring deficiencies, served to call attention to an author who was 
otherwise best known to the general reader by the frequent sneers 
against him in Gibbon’s foot-notes. Too complaisant a panegyrist 
and too artificial a poet, Sidonius, the aspiring courtier and devoted 
pastor, stands in the very first rank of letter-writers. His epistles 
nt a perfect picture of Gallo-Roman life in the fifth cen- 
 nenag But, with the exception of an edition published at Paris 
in 1836, Sidonius had been neglected ever since the time of 
Father Sirmond, until Gustaffsen recently published a pamphlet, 
De Sidonio emendando. An important edition is announced by 
Liitjohann and Krusch for the series of “ Monumenta Germaniz 
Historica”; and it is to be hoped that the light thrown upon 
some dark places by Mr. Ellis has appeared soon enough to be 
utilized at Berlin. Professor Freeman has expressed an opinion 
of Sidonius which does ample justice to his literary merits. Ina 
world of flux even the History School at Oxford (since Professor 
Freeman took it in hand) has me susceptible of change, and 
there is some talk of ing the Epistles of Sidonius one of the 
“ Books ” for the new moderations. Mr. Ellis brings his preface to 
a close with the suggestive question :— Ecquandone extabit 
Sidonii interpres dignus ipsius seeculo, dignus nostro?” 


* Anecdota Oxoniensia: Texts, Documents, and Extracts from Manu- 
ipts in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries. Classical Series. 
Vol. I. Part 5. Harleian MS. 2610, Ovid’s Metamorphoses i. ii. iii. r-622, 
xxiv Latin Epigrams from Bodleian or other MSS., Latin Glosses on 
Apollinaris Sidonius from MS. Digby 172. Collated and edited by Robinson 
ri is, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 


The codices collated for the present volume are of different 
etam , i. ii, iii.1-622) belongs to the end o: tenth cent 
and certain notes written in the sctibe’s hand show that he “a. 
German, The comparative consistency of his orthograph 
“ singularis constantia”) gives an ial value to this MS. 
n words compounded with zn- he nearly always writes the prefix 
in its proper shape; but the exceptions which he makes to this 
rule include immensa and trritus, though he has elsewhere written 
inmensa and inrita. The only words where he modifies con- in 
composition seem to be complet and conubia; but with ad- and 
sub- he is more erratic, nor is he consistent with himself 
“ubi fluctuat usus scribendi inter missam / et omissam.” 
Other noticeable points are the occurrence of plural accusatives in 
-is—e.g. penatis, of singular nominatives in os—e.g. Tauros, and 
(twice) of st for est, satést, and (obviously for regerest) regeres 
Mr. Ellis has supplemented his collation of “ Harleianus 2610” 
by the examination of “ Bernensis 363,” a very ancient MS. as- 
signed by Hagen to the eighth century. The passages contained 
in this MS. are i. 1-199, 304-309, and 773-778; ii. 1-22; iii. 
1-56. It had already found a place in Riese’s edition. The 
variations which it offers are more numerous than important, one 
of the most noticeable lectiones being at i. 70, “Cum que pressa 
diu fuerant caligine ceca,” where Harl. 2610 has “Queque diu 
pressa massa latuere sub illa.” Another is found at iii. 55, 
“ lectataque” instead of “leto data corpora.” The twenty-four 
Latin epi s are collected from several MSS,, twelve from 
“ Cod. Bod. Rawl. B.N. 109,” which belongs to the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. Epi- 
m xiii, is from Cod. Dig. 65, a beautiful MS. written in 
ouble columns about the end of the twelfth century, Cod. 
Dig. 172 was written at different periods, “ ex diversissimis con- 
sarcinatus,” but the glosses on Sidonius are assigned on the best 
authority to the twelfth century. Cod. Laud 86 (from which 
Epigram xxii. is taken) is also a made-up MS.; but it has a 
special interest because Mr. Ellis uses it to illustrate his argu- 
ment that different compositions must not be classed under the 
same period merely because they have been found in the same 
MS. Here, for instance, we have a genuine bit of Martial along 
with two epi unknown authors, one of whom was cer- 
ag as late as Theodosius and the other probably much later. 
Mr. Ellis shrinks from pronouncing a positive opinion as to the 
date of the twenty-four epi Many of the other compositions 
preserved in Cod. Rawl. 10g (from which Epigrams i.-xii. are 
taken) must be assigned to dates not long preceding the date of 
this MS. Of the first twelve epigrams the most noticeable are 
ii. (“Tela Cupido tene”) and x. (“Corrupere duo Flaviam ”). 
The latter is Priorish in tone, but it is not really very naughty. 
The others are neatly written, but the antithesis is often over- 
done and tiresome, as in Epigram iii., which very closely follows 
Ovid in Amores, iii. 11, and Martial in xii. 47:— 
Viuere non possum sine te neque uiuere tecum, 
Illud namque metus impedit, illud amor. 
O utinam sine te vel tecum uiuere m, 
Sed mallem tecum uiuere quam sine te. 


So, again, in iv. (addressed to a person called “inueterate 
puer ”) :— 
Ut fugias, t effugi 
Hoe age quod javenis, non agis boc juvenis 


Epigram xiii. ap to be an epitaph upon some Byzantine 
emperor's favourite, “‘ quem procul a patria principis egit amor.” 
The next eight (from Cod. Dig. 172) include Kpigram xvi., which 
Mr. Ellis very confidently recommends :—* Nulli credo legentium 
non gratum erit siue ob ingenium scriptoris siue ob castitatem ser- 
monis et eurhythmian.” In the last line of Epigram xvii. it seems 
possible that sensus has been misprinted for sexus, However this 
may be, it is certain that the proofs generally have not been care- 
fully revised, this being the only fault which we can tind with 
Mr. Ellis’s volume, In the preface a from the Epistles of 
Sidonius is cited as iv. 1 instead of iv. 2; and Metamorphoses i. 730 
is put for i. 727, and ii. 462 for ii, 642. Epigram xx. (“ Res male 
tuta puer ”) is not quite novel, having been included in Hauréau's 
recent work on Hildebert’s poems. The two last epigrams are 
from MSS. at St. Gall, xxiii. being an enigma which was 
es the original of one published by Diimmler, and xxiv. 

ing identical with an epigram in Riese’s Latin Anthology. Mr. 
Ellis has republished it because his MS, gives an explanatory title 
which removes some difficulties of interpretation. 

Of the readings preserved in Harleian MS, 2610 (Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, i. ii. tii. 1-622), many are valuable or suggestive 
and others are interesting. “ Dignas et Apolline crines ” (iii. 421) 
is compared by Mr. Ellis with a passage in the Mostellaria which 
sanctions the feminine gender, and “totoque salutifer orbi” 
(ii. 642) with a similar datival form in Propertius. The reading 
which by itself Mr. Ellis declares to be a striking proof of the 
excellence of his MS. (“ex hoc uno elucet prestantia codicis ”) is 
at i. 727, “ profugus per totum circuit orbem,” instead of the uni- 
versal but very awkward terruit. Obvious mistakes, which are 
valuable because the correction of them is equally obvious, occur 
at i. 719, “maculat preruptam sanguine m” (leading to the 
conjecture sedem or sepem), and again at 1i. 75, “ Nec te citus 
auferet axis,” where Mr. Ellis suggests “ne aflirmativa ” i 
of the common “ne te citus auferat axis.” The arrangement at 
i. 544 e¢ seg. may help towards emending a whi 
long exercised the ingenuity of transposing critics, At ii. 691’ 
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« Hune tenuit ue manu seduxit” is much preferable to the 
meaningless timuit which has been accepted in most editions. An 
jnstance of the minor corrections which are to be found in this 
MS. is seen at i. 327, “ Ingenuos ambo cultores numinis ambo” 
(where -s has been added by a later hand), instead of ambos, 
which —_ make the line improbably sibilant. Another occurs 
at ii. 476. 

The great light which the glosses throw upon the Epistles of 
Sidonius is by itself good enough reason why Mr. Ellis should 
have disinterred them from MS. Dig. 172; but it is the least part 
of their value. They are chiefly interesting because they record 
the average high-water mark reached by the scholarship of the 
period in which they were composed. The glossator was evidently 
a man of wide reading and sound judgment. Sometimes it is true 
that he has committed himself to absurd opinions. At iv. 17, on 
the word limitem (Boundary of the Empire) he writes, “ Ueritatem 
quoniam limes rectus est,” a suggestion at which Mr. Ellis exclaims 
in a foot-note, “Mira interpretatio.” Nor is this the worst ; 
« Vix sana interpretatio ” is not too strong a condemnation of the 

loss on “ Fontem mercatorum” at vi. 8:—‘ Fons aque frigide. 
ated mercatores cum in mercimoniis suis proficiscuntur in 
aliquam regionem frequentius ex aqua bibunt quam juxta viam 
reperiunt quam ex uino.” Such laborious stupidity is not common 
in the glosses, most of which are tersely written and obviously 
right, if they are not (which is the next best thing) obviously 
wrong. The frequent quotations are always to the point; but 
they seem to have been made by memory, as they are not always 
correct. Thus at iv. 15 a line of Claudian is assigned to Virgil. 
In most cases Mr. Ellis has identified the cited passages, though 
he has failed in one case at i. 5. The glossator’s reading was not 
confined to stock authors; he makes reference to less known 
writers like Macrobius and Isidorus. It has been shown in 
R. Bitschofsky’s laborious pamphlet that the poems of Sidonius 
contain many close imitations of Statius, and the glossator is 
quick enough to catch a reminiscence of Statius at i. 7, and 
another at i. 11. He seems to have been well acquainted with the 
early hymns of the Christians as well as with the Old and New 
Testaments. He isa little fond of airing his Biblical knowledge, 
as at vii. 6, on the cophini carried by the Jews and on the history 
of “ Nabugodonosor,” and at vii. 9, on the etymology of the word 
Jerusalem and the story of the Queen of Sheba. He likes to 
expound legal matters, but the distinction which he draws at viii. 6 
between Usucapio and Prescriptio does not favour the idea that 
he was a professional lawyer. It was probably “ out of abun- 
dant caution” that he took the trouble to mark off Jus in its 
various legal meanings from the “cibus delicatior quem nos 
vulgariter dicimus salsamentum vel condimentum.” The gram- 
matical notes are generally good; eg. at i. 9 on “cola, comma, 
iodus,” and at viii. 12 on anadiplosis, where he illustrates his 
finition by Virg. Ain. x. 180, ‘“ pulcherrimus Astur, Astur equo 
fidens.” Sometimes he appears to put himself to unnecessary 
pains, eg. on the word duodeviginti, when he writes “i. duo 
minus quam xx. i. x. et. viii.” His etymology shows him at his 
worst, though there is no reason to think that he was in this 
respect behind his time, but his audacity of conjecture is some- 
times startling ; pirate is derived from pir, “quod est ignis quia 

r ignem alias naves deperdant”; ergastulum from “ ergas, 
fabor.” caseus from carens sero; ampulla from ampla bulla ; and 
mecaneuma “ab artibus mecanicis et neuma quod est cantus 
dulcis.” Not the least interesting part of the glossator’s work 
is his fondness for interpreting the Latin by French and 
English words. Instances of the last language are seen at iv. 
20, “riveling” for perone; at vii. 14, “grip” for a kind of 
vulture ; at vii. 3 “ granie ” for Airrire ; and at viii. 16, “* musse’ 
vel ‘mosse’” for muscus. On the word stertere he remarks 
“Quod romanice dicitur ‘Rute’”; and he gives equivalents in this 
language for many of the more uncommon Latin words—e.g. 
“kernans” for acula, “canele” for cinnamomum, “ ama- 
cheurs ” for Jenones, “chenapie” for ulva. Sometimes the inter- 
pretation is written above the word, as “truilleries” above 
scurrilitates hystrionum. Here and there the glossator appears to 
have used a different text from that which is preserved in our 

. Thus at ii. 10 Mr, Ellis suggests that the glossator read 
eulmis for tubis; and the comments on vii. 17 (truculenti) and 
Vili. 4 (prodigimus) imply variations from the general readings, 
truculente and agimus. ide the neuter form celte, preserved in 
vii. 3, but not found elsewhere (to which Mr. Ellis draws atten- 
tion in his preface), a very remarkable reading is disclosed or con- 
Jectured by the glossator at iv. 2, where a of well-known 
difficulty is simplified by ag that the er and the occupatu 
make up one compound word. There is no authority for such a 
noun in the dictionaries; but there is nothing outrageous in the 
supposition that Sidonius coined it from the fairly common verb 
exoccupare. 

These are the few out of many points of interest presented in 
Mr, Ellis’s learned, laborious, and modest little volume. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY.* 


FEW years since it was difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
text-book in geology forany but beginrers. There were good 


* Outlines of Geology : an Introduction to the Science for Junior Students 
Profesor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, Sc. 
eology and Min ur; 
London: E. Stanford. 1886, 


primers and works of a very elementary character ; but when once 
the student had outgrown them, the teacher found it a hard task 
to provide for his further wants. Of late, however, these, in the 
case of advanced students, have been supplied by more than one 
bulky volume; but as regards students in the intermediate stage, 
those who had mastered the text-books of the “first standard” 
and were not yet ready for the “ third,” there was still a difficulty. 
Mr. Jukes-Browne'’s excellent handbook had filled the gap so 

as petrology and physical geology are concerned, but the volume 
d with stratigraphical geo By (though we believe it is in 
the press) has not yet been published. For students in this stage 
Protessor J. Geikie’s volume is designed. 

As to the plan and arrangement of a work of this kind, there 
will naturally be differences of opinion, The one adopted by 
Professor J. Geikie finds many precedents. In his opening chapters 
he describes the effects produced upon the crust of 1 the globe by 
the atmosphere, by terrestrial waters, by ice, by the sea, and by 
plants and animals. Next he discusses the action of volcanoes ; 
this leads him to the classification of minerals, and to the compo- 
sition of igneous rocks; after which follows, as a matter of course, 
a discussion of the petrological characters of crystalline and 
vitreous igneous rocks, whether in masses or in fragments, This 
digression ended, he on to the movements of the earth’s 
crust, the structure of rock masses, the special case of ore deposits, 
the mode of occurrence of eruptive—that is, of igneous—rocks, and 
thecrystallineschistose, or metamorphic, rocks. This ended,a chapter 
follows on the origin of some prominent rock structures and sur- 
face features; after which the author deals with palwontology 
— stratigraphical—or, as he prefers to call it, historical— 

ogy. 

There is, no doubt, much to be said in favour of this arrange- 
ment. It is probably the order in which geological problems 
suggest themselves to many minds; it is still more probably the 
order most attractive to the student. Descriptions of the action 
of the various forces of nature operating in many lands are 
full of interest in themselves, and do not make any severe 
demand either on the attention or the memory of the student. 
It is otherwise when we come to the mineralogical and petro- 
logical side of geology. This, owing to its exact character, its 
somewhat extensive terminology, and its multiplicity of details, is 
at first rather a strain upon the memory. It is apt to be tedious, 
like the grammar of a language, or chemistry without experi- 
ments. Hence students introduced to geology by the gate of 
ag are apt to find the entrance strait and narrow—nay, 
the difficulties of access may sometimes even deter from further 
pursuit, Still we believe that this—to begin by definitions and 
descriptions of the minerals and rocks which compose the earth’s 
crust, dwelling mainly on those of igneous origin, as being in all 
probability the fundamental masses from which, by secondary 
action, the rest are derived—is not only the most logical way, 
but also proves the easiest in the long run; because the other 
method, as may be seen in the present work, compels the 
author either to affix frequent anticipatory remarks or notes, 
or to substitute vague and general for precise explanations. 
With this objection to the plan as a whole, we have little further 
criticism to make on the greater part of the work so far as it deals 
with geognostical subjects. The explanations are generally clear, 
and the author adapts himself very well to the wants of students. 
Ilis treatment of the subject of joint-structures strikes us as 
rather vague and unsatisfactory; but, on the other hand, the 
section dealing with faults is very good, and is illustrated by some 
excellent diagrams, which exemplify the displacements of strata 
produced by faulting. This, as is well known to any one who has 
tried to make such diagrams, is by no means easy, and Professor 
Geikie has conferred a boon upon young students who are often 
puzzled to obtain a “ mental presentation ” of the results of certain 
displacements of the earth's crust. 

A few slips—as is usual in English geological works—may be 
noticed in the mineralogy and petrology; but these are for the 
most part unimportant. It is doubtful, fur instance, whether in a 
book of this character sanidine should be enumerated as if it were 
a separate species of potash felspar, and the definition of diallage 
is imperfect. We think also that a rather more systematic group- 
ing of minerals would have been an improvement. In dealing 
with the rocks we would suggest that in a second edition perlite 
should not ap as a rock species, that it should be made clear 
that elvanite is only another (and a bad) name for quartz-felsite, 
and that serpentine should be classed as an altered parsdotita, instead 
of among the peridotites. 

‘These, however, are sma) defects, and we are glad to see that 
there are but few symptoms of faith in that hocus-pocus process 
by which any one rock was supposed to be converted into an 
other; that confluent metamorphism, as it may be termed, whi 
once waso prevalent among English geologists, and of which we 
remember the author himself some twenty years since had a very 
severe attack. Almost the only symptom of it which we detect in 
the present volume is the following statement:—“ Sometimes, 
however, in the immediate neighbourhood of a boss of granite 
foliation becomes obliterated, and it is then difficult to distinguish 
between the altered and the eruptive rocks.” Insert after “ diffi- 
cult” the words “ for an inexperienced geolugist,” and the sentence 
is unexceptionable. 

The symptoms, however, of another malady which has also 
seriously affected English geologists, and, like the former, espe- 
cially those who at any time have been connected with the 
Geological Survey, are more perceptible in the present volume. 
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This is an extreme veneration for glaciers and all their works, 
These agents of nature are no less potent than marvellous in their 
action, At one moment rigid, at another plastic; now the 
excavate huge lake basins, now they allow thick deposits of soft 
material to accumulate below them; now they proceed resistlessly 
on their onward march, now they climb, like caterpillars, up 
hill and down dale. So, when the author is discoursing to the 
unsuspicious student of glacier-excavated lakes and of ground- 
moraine, or moraine profonde, we think he would have done well 
to add that, not a few geologists have brought forward facts, 
hitherto uncontroverted, which suggest that the excavating power 
of glaciers is but slight, and that the existence of a ground-moraine 
—except as a very subordinate phenomenon—is only an hypothesis. 

The figures of fossils are often rather rough, and look as if they 
had already done frequent duty; but the relating to historical 
geology is well executed, and to each section a useful little sketch 
of the life-history of the period is affixed. In addition to this is 
given a brief summary of its probable physical conditions; an 
attempt, in short, to reconstruct the ancient geograph of the 
region. This is a point which is generally too much neglected by 
geologists, and we are glad to see that Professor Geikie draws the 
attention of students to it even at a comparatively early stage of 
their work. 

We have frankly pointed out what appear to us to be slight 
blemishes in the book; but we cannot from it without as 
frankly expressing our liking for it as a whole. The style is clear, 
simple, and unpretending ; the author has evidently striven, as a 
rule, to put the subject fairly before students rather than to 
express his own views, and has thus produced a book which can- 
not fail to be of great service. 


FOUR NOVELS.* | 


HE author of Respice Finem is thoroughly to be sympathized 
with, as her “ honest endeavours to set forth a presentment 
of the life led at home in Russia” have clearly missed their mark, 
and she has only succeeded in making a molehill out of a moun- 
tain. Perhaps a really fine study of Nihilism, or Materialism, or 
whatever it is called, might lead a few lunatics to follow a for- 
lorn hope—but this effort must have quite a contrary result. 
The Shakespearian quotations which head each chapter do not 
soften its crudities, neither do the gilt edges of its binding. The 
hero, Baron Ivan Pointeskey, is a milk-and-water conspirator, 
with “affectedly drooping eyelids,” who gives all his money and 
some of his time to the “ League.” He is also in the habit of 
dissolving his correspondence in his coffee, and swallowing the 
mixture. Sometimes when not tapping on walls or making ridi- 
culous signs, he allows himself a joke :— 
“ And you shall to me.” 
Mosse ? ans 
“ Moore or Less!” 
Soon after saying this he gets himself sentenced to six years’ 
exile in Siberia, for no reason that the author allows us to 
discover. The heroine, Aileen Harford, is a libel upon English, 
or rather Irish, girls, for she decides to remain in Russia “‘ another 
— when asked by her friends when she intends to return to 
gland. Then she insists upon getting clumsily mixed up with 
the Nihilists, and falls in love and talks “ Herbert Spencer” with 
the first conspirator she meets. The police search the house where 
this lady is staying for secret papers, and in the course of time 
they arrive at her bedroom-door, but she tells them she is 
“a British subject,” and they at once disperse. There is a Corsican- 
Brother-like similarity between the weird picture which Aileen 
shows her lover, and the one which Jane Eyre showed to Mr. 
Rochester. Aileen follows the Baron into exile—at least she 
waits for him on the steppes—and when he is let out or off, she 
meets him and, contrary to his noble intentions, he is persuaded 
to and accept “ peace and —— 
The Beckside Boggle; and other Country Stories is a col- 
lection of tales well worth reading. The Beckside Boggle is 
thoroughly tragic. A murderous thief dressed as a woman begs 
shelter from a poor ee whose husband is from home—a 
fact which no doubt he knew well enough. The good woman 
consents, and gives her guest supper, and makes her (the woman 
as she supposes) comfortable before the fire, but not without some 
misgivings. She tries to watch the night through with her guest, 
but finally dozes, only to awaken and find that the disguise has 
slipped from the man’s face, and that a large knife is lying handy. 
The poor creature’s terror and her ultimate resolve to murder 
the man as he sleeps, and the horrible way in which this 
is accomplished, are so firmly drawn, that the dreadful act seems 
quite feasible. It was perhaps singular that the couple were able 
to live their lives peacefully on the scene of so wretched a 
tragedy. The bleak and wild portions of the Lake scenery are 
capitally described. The other stories are of a more placid nature 
and thoroughly interesting. “ Lost on the Moor” is quite an idyl, 
and “ How our Fathers went a-burying ” has a strange quaintness. 
More of these tales would be very acceptable. 


* Respice Finem ; or, Love in Exile. A Novel. By G. Bianca Harvey. 
London: J. & R. Maxwell. 

The Beckside Boggle; and other Lake Country Stories, By Alice Rea. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1886. 7 
Pe By Mrs. John Bradshaw. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
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The Leaven of Malice. By Hamilton Evelac. London: Swan 
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Merevale is a pleasant readable book. It is written in a 
natural and charming manner. The characters are all interest- 
ing, but there are too many of them. Mr. Merevale was an elderly 
npc of the real old type, who ran through his money in 

is youth, lived on expectation in his middle age, of course 
to be disappointed in the end. He had two lovely daugh- 
ters—at least one was beautiful and the other was good. He 
also had some near neighbours, Mr. Daintree, a clergyman 
with property, a perfect wife, and two nice sons—a delightful 
family. John Daintree, the elder son, proposes to, and is accepted 
by, Rose Merevale (the lovely) ; but this match is broken off by 
a worldly-minded aunt, onl John ultimately discovers that he 
loves Nesta (the good) much better, and iy A . The 
destiny of the lovely Rose is very hard; but all thi io penstatiy 
worked up to, the writing is good, and the moral is good. The 
author has not, as she might easily have done, made the book a 
medium for conveying to an unsympathetic public her own reli- 
gious agen The love scenes, which are numerous, are ex- 
ceedingly bright and clever; some of the extraneous characte’ 
ea those of Mr. Wrigley and Mme. Delacroix, are capi 
studies. 

The Leaven of Malice is a book full of romantic inciden 
and, though dated in the present time, it has an Old Worl 
flavour which many readers will appreciate. It is —_ 
written; the author, having unbounded material at his command, 
seems to have rolled three or four plots into one work. Sir Hugh 
Lindsay, a rich and courtly gentleman, marries secretly a oon 
lady, who soon afterwards is spirited away by his enemy, a former 
lover of his wife’s, named "Vincent. incent, however, dies 
soon after this abduction, and leaves a scheme of vengeance 
against Sir Hugh to be continued by his son, The son endeavours 
to carry out his father’s wishes, but in a singular way. Under 
an assumed name he educates Sir Hugh’s daughter (the father 
an > orant of her birth and the death of his wife), but makes 
her ove that she is the child of a Scotch keeper. Percy 
Lindsay, Sir Hugh’s heir, who is in love with the girl, recog- 
nizes Vincent, or Andrew, as he calls himself, as a man who visits 
at his relatives under another name, and he sets himself to solve 
the mystery, and finally gets the girl to be maid to his cousins. At 
last Percy is enabled to restore Elsie to her father. Vincent 
meets a miserable death—as his father did before him—so that 
The Leaven of Malice does not do much real harm. This book con- 
tains several other plots, besides a castle, at which there is 8 
perfect housekeeper of the old school, ghosts, lights, and mani- 
festations of all sorts. Sir Hugh’s daughter and Percy pair off, 
and every one is made generally happy 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTISON.* 


“TJ\HERE can hardly fail to be something worthy of stud 

T the general as well as the professional Base ony the life % 
one who attained a position of some prominence in his day, and 
who won the respect alike of his professional brethren and his 
fellow-citizens, by the singular unseltishness, high sense of honour, 
and strict devotion to duty which characterized a career 
prolonged far beyond the period of activity usually allotted to 
man.” Such is the introduction offered by the sons of the late 
Sir Robert Christison to this autobiography of their father, which 
would appear from internal evidence to have been commenced in 
the year 1871, quite unknown to any members of his family, and 
continued as opportunities occurred. Christison was born in 
1797, and as his father was then a professor in the University of 
Edinburgh, and as he attained that dignity himself at the com- 
paratively early age of twenty-five, he was most intimately con- 
nected with that University during his whole life. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that so much reference should be made to 
its trials and progress during a very critical period of its exist- 
ence; for shortly after Christison’s appointment as Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence the University entered upon a most severe 
and protracted struggle to cast off the yoke of the Town Council, 
who had up till that period been absolute masters of the Univer- 
sity ; all who are familiar with Edinburgh University politics will 
read the latter of the present volume, in which these 
struggles are referred to, with the greatest interest. 

Christison was evidently a believer in the old saw about “ All 
work and no play ” ; for we find him, though always industrious at 
his school and generally at the top of his class, yet fond of foot- 
ball, races, and other kinds of athletics, as are the boys of the 
present generation, and in after life his athletic tendencies showed 
themselves in numerous mountaineering exploits, for a description 
of which, as well as of his several tours in the Highlands and 
elsewhere at vacation times, we must refer the reader to the 
volume, merely noting that the enthusiasm and determination to 
succeed which characterized his professional studies and career 
ant yt as manifest in his zeal in coping with obstacles that 
would have caused many to turn back. But the particular 
charm of this work lies in the admirable little vignettes, if 
we may so describe them, in which Christison introduces us 
to those with whom he was brought into contact at different 
periods of his life. Thus early in the book we become acquainted 
with his teachers at the begioning of his University career, 


* The Life of Sir Robert Christison. Edited by his Sons. 2 vols. 
Giogeaphy. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 
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and then with some of his chief a during his term 
of residence in the infirmary. After that he goes to London, 
where he meets Abernethy and Sir Astley Cooper, and gives us 
his impressions of those eminent surgeons, as also of Lawrence, 
at the time assistant-surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where for a short period he entered as a physician's pupil, but he 
has nothing complimentary to say of the gentlemen who then 
filled the office o — to that great institution, Next we 
have a glimpse of the leaders in medicine and science in Paris; the 
former group including Dupuytren, Baron Larrey, Esquirol, and 
Broussais ; the latter Gay-Lussac, Orfila, Ampére, and Majendie. 
Of Gay-Lussac he says, he “ was perhaps the most weer lec- 
turer I ever heard. His figure was slender and handsome, his 
countenance comely, his articulation perfect, his diction terse and 
¢hoice, his manner most attractive ; and his lecture was a superlative 

imen of continuous unassailable reasoning.” The last group he 
brings under our notice consists of the principal and professors of 
the University at the time when he became a member of the Senate. 
His choice of forensic medicine as the special subject of his life- 
work was the result of accident, or indeed, to pace accurately, it 


. may be said to have been chosen for him, In the spring of 


1821, on his return from Paris, where his whole energies had been 
devoted to Proximate Organic Analysis under Robiquet, he 
learned that the of Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University of Edinburgh was vacant, and that his elder brother 
had begun an active canvass on his behalf for it. After many 
months’ delay, and when he had nearly forgotten all about it, 
he found that he had been appointed. He threw himself into 
his new work with the greatest enthusiasm, and, being familiar 
with medico-legal science as taught in France, at that time far 
ahead of us in this subject, he had no difficulty in arranging 
his first course of lectures, notwithstanding the short time that 
was left for their preparation. By dint of constant attendance 
as a reporter, and afterwards as a witness, in criminal and 
civil cases, he rapidly increased and widened his knowledge, 
so that he shortly became the unacknowledged standing medical 
counsel “for his Mujesty’s interests.” He made it his invariable 
tule, he tells us, to look at both sides of a question, irre- 
spective of the party by whom he had been employed, a course 
of procedure which led to the best results, so that he is able to say 
in looking back over his long career that he cannot remember a 
single instance in which his examination in chief was shaken in 
cross-examination. As he had when in Paris made up his mind 
that chemistry was the study that most interested him, it was 
natural that toxicology should have more attractions for him than 
any other branch of his subject, and it was at that time the branch 
which had been most neglected ; accordingly we find him very 
soon after his appointment as professor e d on an investi- 
= as to poisoning by oxalic acid, the results of which inquiry 

we formed the basis of our knowledge ever since ; he followed 
on up by a study of poisoning by arsenic and opium, and with a 

result. 


His appointment as physician to the Infirmary in 1827 added 
greatly to his other professional duties, more especially as 
almost immediately afterwards an outbreak of fever caused his 
daily visit to his wards to last for three hours. The majority 
of the cases during the epidemic, as during its predecessor in 
1818-19, were cases of inflammatory fever, the synocha of Cullen, 
and he deals some pretty hard raps to the London physicians 
for inventing a new name—relapsing fever—for what he says was 
an old disease. The good use he made of his office as physician 
is shown by the fact that after Bright’s treatise on the association 
of dropsy with diseases of the kidney had made its appearance, he 
was the first in Scotland to recognize the truth of the observations 
therein contained, and subsequently he contributed to the medical 
= some important investigations following on the same 

Amongst the more strictly medical portions of this volume 

Which wil] be read with interest are the remarks on the treatment 
of dysentery by opium and on blood-letting in inflammatory fevers. 
t so complete a revolution of medical practice could take 

in the matter of blood-letting as has come about since the 
inning of the present century will probably always be a 
source of wonder to the general public, who will feel that it is 
impossible that both schools ae be right, and yet this is what 
istison, who was actively engaged in practice both before and 
after the change, confidently aifirms. Blood-letting, he assures 
us, went out of fashion because it was no longer needed; there 
had been a marked change of type in the diseases which he had 
been able to recognize beforehand, and bleeding was no longer 
indicated, and he stoutly denies that bleeding when it was 
se wg was not beneficial. In his first attack of fever on the 
day he was bled to thirty ounces, and on the day following to 
twenty, with great benefit; nor did he ever see any ill effects from 
the large bleedings which were performed in his early days. 
nd here we must take leave of this most interesting volume, 
~ — hope that the publication of its fellow will not be long 


EDWARD VL* 


N° one who knows anything of the reign of Edward VI. will 
\ be disposed to deny that it was a period of tyranny during 
which the liberty of the Church was trampled on, the Con- 


Ge, Meth, Supreme Head: an Historical Sketch. By 
George Lee, D.D. Lendon: Burns & Vates. 1886, 


stitution was violated, and the poor were oppressed. A knot of 
self-seeking courtiers made reformation a cloak for robbery, and 
their example was greedily followed by men of lower station, 
Religious were precipitately enforced at the suggestion 
of divines of foreign communions, and the essentials of # 
Church were endangered by the degradation of the Sacraments. 
The ecclesiastical abuses of this reign form the chief subject of 
an ill-arranged and, we regret to say, intemperate book that Dr. 
Lee has written, in the hope, as he tells us, of forwarding a scheme 
for “Corporate Reunion” between the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome, to be brought about by the restoration of 
the Papal Supremacy, “by national repentance and Christian 
obedience.” Dr. Lee has, of course, as full a right to wish for 
such a change as for the restoration of the use of flint implements, 
and it would be unkind to make sport of the sorrows of a man 
who, as @ beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, has 
found himself unable to render to the Pope the obedience he be- 
lieves to be a Christian duty. While we prefer to pass by some 
personal attacks contained in his Introduction, we do not wish 
to be supposed to 7 of them any more than of men 
things in the body of his book that are matters of taste and opi- 
nion. As, however, the violence of his expressions may lead some 
readers to cast aside his volume as wholly untrustworthy, it is in- 
cumbent on us to say that, when he deals with history, the facts 
he states, and indeed the picture he draws of the time, are in the 
main correct. He does not exaggerate the extent to which the 
Church was made the mere servant of the State; bishops took 
out patents to hold their bishoprics during the King’s pleasure, 
visitations were held by lay commissioners, and preaching was 
sometimes a mere matter of lay dictation, was sometimes alto- 
gether forbidden, and was always dependent on the royal licence. 
Much more even than what will be found here might be said of the 
robbery of the Church, of bargains made for ecclesiastical property 
with cynical openness, and of the diminution of the means of wor- 
ship, and the wrongs inflicted on the poor by the suppression of 
chantries and guilds. Nor, as Dr. Lee points out, were men gener- 
ally prepared for the violent changes that were made in ritual; and 
the demands of the Cornish insurgents, which are here copied in 
full from a contemporary publication, express the dislike that was 
felt widely, though with special intensity in the West country, to 
the new Order for Prayer. The assertion, however, that about 
twelve hundred of the clergy refused to conform cannot be ad- 
mitted without documentary evidence. “Long lists of vacant 
benefices” do not prove that the incumbents vacated them either 
by deprivation or resignation, for it was common enough for a 
patron to delay to present a clerk until he could find one who was 
willing to agree to some transfer of the property of the benefice, 
and it is certain from the outcry some of the reforming party made 
against temporizing priests that the clergy generally continued to 
hold their livings in spite of the dislike with which they regarded 
the changes they were required to make. 

While, as a rule, we have little fault to find with Dr. Lee’s facts, 
we must protest against his repetition of the scandalous story 
about the cause of Jane Seymour's death, as though it was 
undoubtedly true. Nor can we acquit him of some exaggera- 
tion of the evils of the time. By what looks like a disingenu- 
ously contrived confusion, the lax sentiments of the German re- 
formers on the subject of marriage are spoken of as if they were 
a proof that the English people had fallen into a fearfully low 
state of morality. “ Marriage,” we read, “ wasdi , adul 
condoned, concubinage advocated, the legal license of free love 
anticipated.” It is certainly true that the moral condition of the 
highest class was infamously bad during the Tudor period. This, 
however, had nothing to do with religious changes; the same 
immorality existed in Roman Catholic courts, and may be observed 
in England before the declaration of the Royal Supremacy, the 
fruitful source, according to Dr. Lee, of all evil. At the same 
time, the words we have quoted are certainly not a truthful 
description of the condition of English prt pegs either at 
this or at any other time, In the face of all the burnings for 
heresy that took place both in older days and after the restoration 
of the obedience to Rome, it is ludicrous to find that the two 
executions of this character under Edward VI. are put down to 
the baneful influence exercised by the supremacy of the Crown in 
ecclesiastical causes. The style in which this book is written 
the author’s idea of the system of administration that existed 
before the Reformation, and the character of the government 
that he hopes may yet be established by the operation of 
his “Corporate Reunion,” may be gathered from his comment 
on these events, “ Fire and faggot, the block, the gallows, and 
the torture-chamber were, however, miserable and cruel substi- 
tutes for the paternal authcrity of the monarch, feudal justice 
and beneficence chivalrously and faithfully exercised by a truly 
noble nobility, and that crowning blessing for a nation—the 
divine rule of pontiff, prelate, and priest” (p. 158). Dr. Lee has 
much to say about the ribaldry of the reformers and the abuse 
they heaped on those who adhered to the old form of religion, 
For many of the expressions he quotes, for many more that he 
might have quoted, no adequate excuse can be made, Yet these 
offences will be somewhat extenuated by those who are familiar 
with the age, and who remember the violent emotions produced 
by the questions at stake. Many of Dr. Lee's own ——— 
however, are not capable of any extenuation, The perpet 
iteration of such phrases as “ deluded hereticks and insolent 
fanaticks,” “scheming schismaticks and hateful hereticks,” is 
childish and wearisome enough, A stronger feeling than mere 
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impatience is excited by the remark on the martyrdom of Bishop 
Hooper—“ His career was wisely and duly brought to an end at 
Gloucester, where he suffered death.” Dr. Lee would do well to 
remember that in literature abuse cannot be allowed to pass for 
vigour, and that in religion charity is of deeper importance than 
union. 


MOROCCO AND THE AZORES.* 


‘I MAGHREB is the abbreviated Arabic name for 
Morocco, or, as the author prefers to call it, Marocco. Mr. 
Stutfield informs us that this is his “first attempt at bookmaking”; 
and he assures us that, if by the publication and amplification of 
this diary kept by him while travelling he “succeeds in directing 
the attention of Englishmen to this fascinating, but most unhappy, 
country, with a view to utilizing its riches and bettering the con- 
dition of its long-suffering inhabitants, he shall be more than 
content.” And well he might be. Few travellers have had more 
lofty and more laudable ambitions. If his noble aspirations are to 
be quenched in disappointment, Mr. Stuttield may console himself 
with the reflection that probably no single book ever written has 
been able to develop the hidden resources of a semi-barbarous 
country, the approaches to whose interior bristles with moral 
and physical de frise, or to better the condition of a 
whole nation. All the volumes burnt in the Library of Alexandria 
could hardly have made the Moors pleasant folks to dwell 
among. In spite of their courtly bearing, of which Mr. Stutfield 
and other travellers speak with admiration, these thoroughbred 
gentlemen, the authorof £2 Maghreb tells us, are “ fiendishly cruel,” 
and share “ with the Chinese the distinction of being the most 
brutal people on the face of the globe.” They are revoltingly 
greedy. Carlyle, who had never been in Morocco, says that “ the 
noble sons of the desert are an earnest, truthf:] kind of men.” 
Mr. Stutfield, who has lived with them, thinks them utterly in- 
capable of speaking truth, and wonders that they do not “ choke 
with the atrocious lies they tell.” 

The traveller in Morocco soon learns the secret of the inspira- 
tion of the native carpet-workers, and ceases to marvel at the 
lovely harmonies of their embroideries. Nature lavishly supplies 
the workmen with living patterns. Hard by the high one 
sees “acres of a pale blue forget-me-not, spangled with crimson 
poppies. In other places were large patches of violet, mauve, 
pink, gold, orange, and scarlet—flowers of every colour of the 
rainbow, mingled together in dense clusters and extending for 
miles without a break.” 

Our author is of opinion that Great Britain would do well to 
give up Gibraltar in exchange for Ceuta. We have not space to 
quote his reasons for this belief. The word belief, however, 
reminds us of one passage in his volume which we will give 
without note or comment, leaving Mr. Stutfield to substantiate 
or to explain away the strange theological heresy advanced by 
him. A native of rank at Tetuan asked our author whether he 
was a Protestant or a Roman Catholic, and what was the 
difference between them. He went on “to inquire if the Pro- 
testanta believed in Jesus Christ, and if He was the author of the 
Bible. On my replying in the negative a slight pause ensued.” 
If Mr. Stutfield’s negative was meant to cover both es we 
hardly wonder that “expressive silence ” was the only reply the 
Moorish gentleman found ready to his hand. 

Persons who have survived this bitter winter, and who have 
registered a vow to quit our shores next November rather than 
encounter such another one, will find plenty of information in 
Mr. Walker’s book about the climate, the house rents, and the 
cost of living in the Azores. They will bask in the sunshiny de- 
scription of Santa Maria with its pure dry air and exquisite soft 
climate ; but when they read of its “absolute absence of accom- 
modation and society,” they may incline to +4 the method of 
the philosopher who stuck his head through a hole in the ship’s 
side just made by an enemy's cannon-ball. Two such winters 
they will begin to think are no more likely to come “ running” 
than two cannon-balls to come through the same hole in the same 
action. A person who likes to see everything will find plenty to 

see and to enjoy in a short visit to the Azores; but he will not 
care to stay long ; still less will he care to go again. It is well to 
keep faithful to the memory of places better worth seeing twice 
than the Azores. J’y ai été is the best of all reasons to give for 
not going to them. Even “ Yarrow Revisited” is a mistake. 
St. Michael oranges are not what they were, at any rate in 
quantity, And man cannot live on oran The dulness of the 
a? is appalling, at least to those who believe in “ dulness.” 

t is a saying there that a lady ought only to go outside 
her house three times in her life—once to be christened, once 
to be married, and once to be buried. Mr. Walker’s book is 
very scrappy, and it is very loosely put together. LEvery-day 
occurrences, descriptions of earthquakes, agricultural statistics, 
and Portuguese history are all jumbled up together. And of all 
history, perhaps the most absolutely uninteresting is that of Dom 
Pedro, whom the English Liberals used to love, and whom the 
great Duke of Wellington pronounced to be “a ruffian with an 
odious constitution.” 

There is one thing in Mr. Walker's book which can never pall 


* El reb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco. By Hugh E, M- 


Stutfield. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 


on the ears of Englishmen, but which must ever sound to us like g 
silver clarion calling to battle. It is the glorious i from 
Gervase Markham which describes what befell Sir Richard 
Grinuile “ at Flores in the Azores” on the last of August, 1591. 


THE HUMBLER POETS.* 


7a apparently abusive title which Miss Thompson (Slason 
is a name from which we can make no sexual inference, or 
rather from which we may make any) has set to her anthology of 
newspaper verse is not due to her own imagination, but to the late 
Mr. Longfellow. With all respect to that memory, we do not 
agree with the advice to “read from some humbler poet,” or with 
Miss Thompson's paraphrase of it, “it is not well at all times to 
drink the rarest wines.” In one sense, no doubt, that is true; not 
in another; and we must confess that we like the intercalated 
extracts from poets not humble by far the best of anything in the 
book. We must leave the humbler poets themselves to fight out the 
question of their claims to admission. But the editor has lost a good 
opportunity in two ways—first, by not excluding all authors who 
have reached a certain level of reputation (to take one English 
and one American instance, it is simply absurd to include Mr, 
Coventry Patmore and Mr. Bret Harte); and, secondly, by not 
confining the selection to American poets, who are, and naturally 
enough, in so large a majority that the English examples appear 
to have simply strayed in. 

However, the idea of making a large collection of what may be 
called the Poet’s Corner verse of a period is not a bad one, and it 
is not uninteresting to turn over these well-printed and 
well-papered which must contain the appalling total of 
something between twenty and thirty thousand verses. The poems 
are classed in sections. Of these it is surprising to find that the 
last section, oddly headed “Comedy, Burlesque, Parody, and 
Epitaph ” (there is surely a strange derangement of that epitaph ?), 
is very much the worst as a whole, though it contains the indi- 
vidually best thing in the book :— 

A Tracic Porm. 
Canto One. 


where we have hardly the heart to point out that the rhyme 
echeme of the second canto is unjustifiably varied from that of the 
first. This is noble, but the general run of the comic epitaphs are 
terrible. What is to be thought of a parodist who thinks it allowable 
in mocking Mr. Swinburne, one of the most impeccable of formalists, 
to make “odour” rhyme to “soda”? Another section very 
nearly, if not quite, as bad, and unrelieved by any Tragic Poem, 
is “ Among the Little Folk,” which contains oceans of tasteless 
babble. It is elsewhere interesting to find that the notorious and 
unfortunate Theodore Tilton is, or was, under the impression that 
“ Aimer, aimer c'est & vivre” is French, and means “ To love, this 
it is to live”; also that “vivre” may be made short to suit 
such rhymes as “leave,” “sleeve,” and soon. “ Forever” is not 
nearly such a nice poem as Mr. Calverley’s; but we learn from 
another that an advance has been made on the innovation which 
displeased C, 8, C., and you now write “ Forevermore” if you 
wish to be very passionate. Perhaps “ Forevermoreover” will be 
reached in time. Again, it is very agreeable to find S, K. Phillips 
appropriating (and spoiling as usual) one of Mr. Swinburne’ 
happiest couplets in 
The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great grey sea. 
This same poem, by the way, contains not a few other gems of 
minor bardery, such as :— 
The acorn for ever and ever 
Strives upward to the tree 
(not, by the way, in this planet); and 
Seek the right though the wrong be tempting, 

Speak the truth at any cost; 
Vain is all weak exempting 

When once that grace is lost. 
“Weak exempting” is nearly as as anything we know, 
except the immortal and 
Breathing air so musky, 
It undid the tusky, 
of a gifted English poetess. Miss Clare Everett makes 
atter conjunction implyi that the pious utterer 
“Amen” bad a cold. 
However, this is the way of the humbler poet, and there is not 
much use in dwelling longer on it. The real interest of the 
book is in the evidence it — of popular tastes in poetry, the 
contents consisting, as the editor tells us, of actual scraps cut out 
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newspapers during the last fifteen years. The result is not 
the ul critic who has to toil through scores 
hundreds of volumes; but it is seldom that a short and not 
unpleasant cut to the same end has been offered to the general 
reader. It comes to this, that a kind of facile gushing on the 
ordinary events of life is by far the most popular form for verse to 
take. Neither obscurity nor preciousness, however much en- 
they may have at different times excited in “ literary 
circles,” have yet touched the great heart of the people. Some 
stars and winds and sunsets are allowed; but feeding-bottles, 
mistletoe, cambric handkerchiefs (not too frequently used), a 
coffin or two for a strong effect—these are the utensils most 
r for a — poet. If Mr. Matthew Arnold reads this 
, he will like his own famous and incomprehensible “ criticism 

of life” better than ever. 


AN APOTHEOSIS OF THE NEEDLE.* 


LL conscientiously-attempted work merits praise, even if the 
result falls short of the aim of the writer ; when, therefore, 
one comes across a work which is not only remarkable for its con- 


thread. Lady Marion declares the ground of the dalmatic to be a 
“thick dark blue or purple satiny silk,” while Rock, in a quotation 
from his “ Introduction ” which the author gives, —— of the 
same dalmatic as “ light blue”; but we should be inclined to take 
the lady’s opinion on so feminine a detail as the colour of a garment. 
Authorities differ as to the probable date of this wonderful piece 
of work. Speaking of it, Lady Marion says:— 

Like every ee early piece of Gothic work in Italy, it is allotted to the 
days of Pope Boniface VIII. (thirteenth century). But when we examine 
this splendid relic we cannot doubt that it is of a much earlier time, as 
there is nothing Gothic to be found init. It is full of the lingering traces 
of Greek art (not Byzantine). It reminds us most of the mosaics of Santa 
Pudenziana, which are always quoted to prove that Greek art still survived 
in Rome in the eighth century. 


Nothing could be better than the illustrations which so copiously 
adorn this book. Charlemagne’s dalmatic alone has three double- 
illustrations devoted to its merits, and nearly every well- 
ae piece of needlework, such as the Cope of St. Sylvester, the 
Syon Cope, the Stonyhurst Cope, and many other treasures of 
ecclesiastical embroideries, and geen, are reproduced by engrav- 
ing and photogravure. The volume in every way reflects credit 


on both author and publishers, and every woman should feel proud 


scientious earnestness, but for its thoroughness and practical quali- | 


ties, it is hard to find praise too high to lavish uponit. Sucha 
work is Lady Marion Alford’s superb volume on Needlework as 
Art, which may certainly take rank as the best history of needle- 
work in the English language. Notwithstanding all that has been 
talked about “Schools of Work,’ “Schools of High Art 
Embroidery,” &c. in recent years, and all the notice which has 
been given to the productions of the needle, the actual history of 
the art of needlework in all its branches yet remained unwritten 
until Lady Marion Alford undertook the task of which she has 
acquitted herself with so much credit. 

My object in writing this volume,” says the author, “is to 
fill up an empty space in the English library of art.” A very 
empty space it was, as we have already said, in spite of the fact 
that needlework is ons of the strongest links we possess 
with the days of remotest ee. There exists at the 
present time, as all readers of Mr. Villiers Stuart’s Fu 
of an Egyptian Queen will remember, a piece of patchwork, 
still brilliant in colour, which is almost contemporaneous with 
the web of Penelope. The needlework of history forms one of the 
landmarks of the civilization of the world, and, if only from this 
point of view, Lady Marion would deserve the thanks of all 
students for the clever compilation of her work. An immense 
quantity of research is represented in this volume. Nothing 
was neglected that could help to throw a light on the subject in 
question. The author went to the best authorities living or dead; 
and amongst the former, Mr. Newton was foremost in lending 
his aid. With such an ally, it is no wonder that Lady Marion’s 
work developed by degrees, as she came to realize the enormous 
nature of the task she had set herself, into a far larger and Foe 
more learned volume than she had at first intended. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she “¥ with undue modesty, “I may be found to have written 
a book too shallow for the learned, too deep for the frivolous, too 
technical for the general public, and too diffuse for the specialist 
of the craft.” Lady Marion need not be afraid of any such verdict ; 
for no matter to which category her readers may belong, they 
will one and all find matter of interest in her 

The author is to be congratulated on the tel of her criti- 
cism in many of her remarks. Every one who has suffered from the 
result of misplaced ideas of decoration, of which the dreadful lions 
and on so long familiar in hearthrugs are types, will sympathize 
with Lady Marion when she says :— 

All attempts at pictorial art are a mistake in textiles. It does not enter 
into such designs ; and when by chance it is allowed to be so used, it is an 
error of judgment, and only exhibits a laborious and useless ingenuity. It 
is no longer an artistic delineation of a natural object, but becomes an imi- 
tation of another way of rendering such objects. 


Even the ideas of the great apostle of modern so-called “high 
art,” Mr. Morris, are but little approved of by Lady Marion, 
though she appreciates his eflurts at improvement of colouring in 
household decoration :— 

The sobriety and tenderness of his colouring gives a sense of harmony, 
and reconciles us to his repetitions of large vegetable forms, which remind 
us sometimes of a kitchen-garden in a tornado. For domestic decoration 
we should, as far as possible, adhere to reposing forms and colours. Our 
flowers should lie in their allotted spaces, quiet and undisturbed by ele- 
mental struggles, which have no business in our windowed and glass- 
protected rooms. 


This strong feeling and worship of the “ eternal fitness of things” 
is the basis of all true appreciation and criticism, but it sometimes 
may be carried too far. ‘ Vegetable forms” are, apparently, 
~~ ispleasing to Lady Marion ; for, on account of their being 
the chief c ristic of the superb Spanish pliteresque embroi- 
deries, in silver and gold thread, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, she refuses to acknowledge the beauty of these specimens 
of needlework. This use of silver and gold thread has been con- 
tinued in all t church embroideries, with the happiest effect, 
as Lady Marion allows, for the metal “ separates isolates all 
colours, being of none.” The marvellous and world-renowned dal- 
matic of Charlemagne, which (they ony) he wore the day of his coro- 
nation, when he the Gospel at High Mass at St. Peter’s, and 
which is now in the Vatican Treasury, is embroidered chiefly in gold 
* Needlework as Art. Marion Alford. London: 
Low & Co. 1886. 


at such a glorification of the implement which has been the friend 
of woman since the first attempts at sewing in the Garden of 


A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 


pees publication in divers archwological works has, be- 
fore now, acquainted those who busy themselves about such 
things with the existence at Brome Hall, in Sutfolk, of one of the 
interesting commonplace books or miscellanies of which the 
middle ages left us many, but which, it is to be feared, have 
largely perished through the carelessness of their possessors, In 
days when paper and parchment were scarce and dear, and when 
there were no newspapers, it was a custom as natural as it was 
praiseworthy to make what may be called “family books”; re- 


neral Tent \ ceptacles of extracts, accounts, reflections, jottings of all kinds—in 


short, a kind of cross between diary and commonplace book. It 
is at once indicative of the abundance of such things and of the 
small account that was till recently made of them, that when 
early in the present century Brome Hall passed from the 
Cornwallises, who had held it for nearly four hundred years, no 
attention whatever seems to have been paid to the present 
volume, which was only discovered a year or two ago. Its 
present owners have been kinder to it than those who had a direct 
family interest in its contents; and, being entrusted to the most 
capable hands of Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, it has first appeared in 
extract and now as a whole. The contents are of no great bulk, 
but they are singularly miscellaneous, and the editor has dealt 
with them very well, giving sufficient introductions to each, and 
an ample indication of sources of additional information, but not 
os to make the text a peg for the display of miscellaneous 
erudition. 

The contents of the book are probably of diverse authorship, 
but they may be roughly divided into two classes only. The 
first, consisting of copies of poems, riddles, &c., appears to be due 
to an unknown hand ; the second, consisting of accounts, notes of 
local courts leet and courts baron, and so forth, seems to be the 
work of a certain Robert Melton, probably man of business to the 
Cornwallis family at the beginning of the sixteenth century. These 
latter are highly technical in parts, but ought to be valuable when 
somebody arises to do as a whole what Mr. Thorold Rogers (before 
he took to the politics for which he is so singularly ill suited) has 
done excellently in part, and to write a history of mediwval 
economics in England. Melton also wrote a receipt or prescription 
for the “zelow jandys,” in which unfortunately he has omitted 
the quantities. It chiefly consists of all the hottest spices that 
the time knew ; and, if “ tarmaraks ” means, as it of course must, 
turmeric, its adoption as a specific for the jaundice may be taken 
as an early effort at homoeopathy. 

The older and, in some respects, more interesting contents of 
the book consist of versions, with by no means unimportant 
variants, of legends in verse, with a few miscellaneous entries, 
Among these latter are puzzles, uncomplimentary to women and 
constructed on the engagingly simple principle of always usi 
the letter of the alphabet next to that which is meant; rules 
life not uncomfortable or ascetic; and a very curious code of 
fortune-telling by means of dice, which, unlike most of these 
things, seems to be almost, though not quite, peculiar to the 
Brome MS. Some extracts from Lydgate are followed by the 
didactic poem of Adrian and Epotys, one of the innumerable 
dialogues of an instructive character, introduced by a short 
fictitious narrative, which the middle age has left us. To this 
succeeds a brief Mystery of Abraham and Isaac, a list of the fifteen 
signs before Doomsday, and a version of the story of Sir Owain's 
sojourn in the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Then comes the uni- 
versally —_— lite of St. Margaret, and then a short note on 
Trentals a pretty carol of the Annunciation. 

To give an account of the contents of such a book is almost the 


only way of reviewing it, except at great length. It may contain 
little that is absolutely novel, but it is a freak useful illustra- 
. Printed from the original 
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tion of the real activity of mind which distinguished the middle 
ages. A modern reader takes his printed book, goes through its 
stereo with more or less (generally less) attention, and 
straightway forgets what manner of book it was. A medieval 
reader copied his book painfully, and introduced into it all sorts 
of personal variations, sometimes by no means improvements, 
sometimes even marks of misunderstanding, but generally signs 
that he had at any rate exercised such wits as he possessed on 
that which he was studying. It may be, and ae is, a mere 
waste of labour to attempt, after the fashion of the modern 
school, to take all these variants seriously and work them up into 
critical editions. We are di to think that it is, for not in 
one case out of twenty are they of any real importance. But 
they are interesting to the student because they put him en 
with other students of other ages whom the idiots of the 
«Progress ” school despise, and who cultivated their own narrow 
field with an energy and love such as put to shame our cultivation 
of our widerone. Every book of this kind makes the intelligent 
man think better of those who made England, more especially 
when he happens to be aware how many of his contemporaries 
are trying their best to unmake it. 


CATNACH.* 


HINDLEY does not write the best English imaginable, 

and is not the best hand at bookmaking we have seen. 

His subject, however, is almost too good a one to spoil; and as 

he has collected a certain amount of information about the famous 

printer, and reproduced a certain number of specimens of the 

‘wares which have made his name immortal, it behoves us to be 

in some sort grateful to him; especially as his book is in nobody's 

way, and as he leaves the interest of his theme as good as intact, 
for whomsoever to adopt that will. 

The two Catnachs—for there were two of them, John and Jemmy 
—were neither of them cockneys. They came from Fife, from 
whose kings, as Jemmy Catnach used to boast, they were descended. 
John, the elder, was born at Burntisland, served his apprenticeship 
in Edinburgh, married a Dundee woman (Dundee, says Mr. 
Hindley learnedly, is “ a seaport town in Scotland ”) at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and settled in Alnwick, where Jemmy was born. He was 
a man of taste and skill, who delighted in the publication bel yo 
books, and had brains enough to employ Thomas Bewick and Luke 
Clennell to illustrate his wares, For him the former artist 
produced his Natural History and his Hermit of Warkworth; 
and for him, in partnership with Davison, his cuts for Beattie’s 
Minstrel and Blair's Grave. When the partnership was dissolved, 
John Catnach removed to Newcastle, where he speedily became 

pt, and whence he removed, five years after, to London. 
Here, in “ a front shop in Soho,” he “had to resort to printi 
quarter-sheet ballads,” says Mr. Hindley, “in the absence of wor. 
of a higher class”; and here, in no great while, he fell ill, and 
died in St. George’s Hospital. It was not until after his death 
that his son, the illustrious Jemmy—* who in after years became so 
noted in street literature publications ”"—was able to “ make his way 
to the metropolis.” He had begun as a shepherd who wrote 
poetry ; he had been duly bound to a printer in Alnwick; and 
when he set up in Monmouth Court, “it took,” says our author, 
“all the prudence and tact which he could command to maintain 
his position, as at that time ‘ Johnny’ Pitts, of the Toy and Marble 
Warehouse, No. 6 Great St. Andrew Street, was the acknowledged 
and established printer of street literature” for the district. The 
feud for some time ran high; Mrs. Pitts, senior, had been a bum- 
boat woman, and the Catnach poets said so over and over again in 
terms the most lyric and acerb; while the bards of the opposition 
shop, as quoted by Mr. Hindley, made unkind reference to the fact 
that Jemmy not only “ hung out” in Monmouth Court, but wore 
“a pair of blue-black breeches ”— 


Where all the Polly Cox’s crew do resort 
To chop their swag for badly printed dying speeches. 


But Jemmy was not the man to be beaten by a toy and marble 
warehouseman. He was the reverse of scrupulous; he got six 
months for “ reflecting on the private character” of the sausages 
sold by a certain Pizzey, and he so far transmitted his inspiration 
to his assistants that, while he was in gaol, his mother (née 
Hutchinson, of Dundee) was brought up at Bow Street and 
* severely reprimanded,” in company with two horn-blowers, for the 
invention and circulation of a “horrid murder.” And the times 
were all in his favour. There were no cheap newspapers; the 
“ flying stationer” and the gutter poet did between them all 
the work of the daily press; every incident produced its crop of 
ballads and broadsheets; the deaths of Princess Charlotte and 
George III., the trial and decease of Queen Caroline, the Cato 
Street gr aac the publication of Tom and Jerry, Fauntleroy, 
Thurtell, Maria Marten and the Red Barn, murders, scandals, 
actions for crim. con., elections, executions, last dying speeches 
and confessions—Catnach handled them all in villanous prose, or 
more villanous rhyme, and made money of them all. Sometimes 
he paid his literary men; he has been known to give as much as 

-a-crown for a single copy of verse. Sometimes he wrote his 
own lyrics; and terrible stuff they were. Mr. Hindley has snatched 


* The History of the Catnach Press. By Charles . London 


imen, in the shape of a monody on the death 

lotte; and thus it runs (the italics are ours) :— 
She is gone! sweet Charlotte’s gone, 

Gone to the silent bourne; 
She’s gone, she’s gone, for evermore, 

She never can return. 
She’s gone with her joy—her dar! 

Theson of bythe 
She Died the sixth of November 

Eighteen hundred and seventeen. 
It must be admitted that the people who would buy that sort of 
thing were not difficult; and they bought Catnach’s wares to an 
extent that in these days seems incredi ible. Of the Rush and 
Manning “execution papers” there were sold 2,500,000 copies 
each ; while the Courvoisier and Greenacre affairs were responsible 
for the dissemination, in all, of over 3,300,000 sheets. Nor was 
stuff of this sort the famous publisher's only source of revenue ; he 
printed vast numbers of hornbooks and battledores, at prices 
varying from a penny to a farthing; he printed all sorts of chap- 
books; he invented the “ Three-yards-a-penny” style of song- 
book, of which, in the heyday of their prime, some men would 
sell as many as twelve and fourteen dozens a day, and that for 
three or four months at a stretch. And when he retired from 
business he was worth some 5,000/. or 6,000/., the whole of it 
amassed in the trade of which, if he did not found it, he is so far 
the heroic representative. 


from oblivion a 


of the Princess C 


AN HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK.* 


,—_- Mr. Myers’s sketch of the Mediseval and Modern 
History of Europe from the fall of the Western Empire to 
our general election of last year should in some respects be 
ranked above the ruck of Historical Compendiums, it is neverthe- 
less disfigured by several faults both in method and execution, 
Considerable discretion is shown in the selection of facts; they do 
not overload the pages, and those that are given have generally 
each some bearing on the particular subject in hand. Nor, in 
spite of the vast amount of information contained within its 
narrow limits, is the book likely to repel young readers; for Mr. 
- Myers writes pleasantly enough, though he is too fond of quotin, 
from all manner of authors, known and unknown. The — 
recurrence of “Green says,” “Fisher asserts,” and the like, is 
exasperating, and the scraps he thus introduces give his work a 
patchy look. Some of the short essays are well written. Among 
these the account of the origin and general character of Feudalism, 
though marred by at least one extraordinary blunder. is especially 
7 of notice; the Crusades, on the other hand, are feebly 
treated. The arrangement and se Nomen of the book are mate- 
rially injured by the undue preponderance given to the internal 
affairs of England. This is a double mistake, for it is only now 
and again that our political life has had any considerable influence 
on Continental nations, and, as a matter of expediency, it is just 
that part of the history of the Old World that in American 
schools, and this volume is primarily intended for them, is certain 
to be studied in special text-books. Mr. Myers’s work is often 
careless and superficial, and these faults are naturally most con- 
spicuous in the sections on English history because, as we have 
said, he treats that subject at disproportionate length. His 
knowledge of ecclesiastical matters may be illustrated by his 
statement that Henry VIII. was granted the title of “ Supreme 
Head of the Church in England” by a statute that “ laid 
the foundations of the Anglican Church,” while his ignorance 
of constitutional history enables him to match this by the 
assertion that the Bill of Rights “ declares that Parliament may 
depose any King.” Although he winds up with some pages on 
the regenerative power of Socialism that are harmless because 
utterly vague and unintelligible, his interest in social questions 
has not prompted him to give any account of the effects of the 
Black Death, the greatest social revolution of the middle ages. 
He tells us in his preface that he writes “in profound sympathy 
with the principles of political dem »’ and accordingly 
leases himself by foretelling the y disestablishment of the 
hurch of England and the overthrow of the Crown and the 
House of Lords. The opinion we have formed of his knowledge 
of the past history of this country enables us to read his pro- 
phecies concerning its future with unimpaired cheerfulness, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


DE PONTMARTIN, who has been intercalating his 
e Memoirs (1), which are personal, with his Souvenirs, which 
are not, in a rather bewildering manner, now gives us a second 
series of the first. The chief thing in it isa confession of the 
thorn in the flesh—loss of voice—which has tormented him for 
half a century, and which perhaps accounts partly for what his 
enemies have called acridity in his criticisms. It would not be 
candid to conceal the fact that even in this volume there is a 
certain amount of ill-temper; but M. de Pontmartin never annoys 

* Outlines of Mediwval and Modern Hi: . By P. V. N. M 
AM., Preside of Belmont College, Obio, Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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lish mouths the miraculous sound Aéh, which we certainly 
never heard any one but an American produce. There is inte- 
resting matter in the book about Berryer, Méry, Autran, and 


A very pleasant book is M. Gaston Boissier's Promenades 
(2), or, as we might call them, “Walks with 
Horace and Virgil,” a mixture of description and criticism. 
Perhaps the article on the Etruscan tombs of Corneto is a little 
out of place; but it isso good and interesting of itself that we 
do not feel inclined to dwell on that, Since M. Lenormant’s 
death, M. Boissier has no rival in this pleasant kind of scholarship 
among Frenchmen. . 

Mme. de Gasparin tells us in her preface that Andalousie et 
Portugal (3) was near appearing fifteen years ago and more, but 
was kept back by the war, and the MS. partly lost. It is a suffi- 
ciently readable book, but will hardly rank as one of the author's 
titles to lite remembrance. Dealing only with well-known 
places, belated in point of time, and written with a somewhat 
affected renchérissement of style, it does not, we confess, greatly 
please us; nor can we count the attempt to prevent its appearance 
as one of the chief crimes of the Commune. 

Colonel Bourelly’s exact account of the few campaigns in 
which English and French soldiers have fought side by side (4) 
may be warmly recommended to students of seventeenth-century 

istory. The sketch of diplomatic proceedings is careful, the 
account of the battle of the Dunes very good; and the book has 
two really admirable reproductions of agg od maps of the 
battle itself and of the town of Dunkirk. The references are 
abundant, and the volume is altogether a capitally designed and 
executed monograph. 

It was known—and M. Gustave Geffroy tells us again in what 
we are afraid we must call a rather stilted preface to the Pages 
retrouvées (5), or miscellaneous articles of the brothers Goncourt— 
that these fortunate men of letters have never, like most of their 
brethren, had to write for bread. Still, everybody who writes 
gravitates more or less to journalism, and M. Geffroy has been able 
to collect a volume of scattered articles of different kinds. They 
are not uninteresting, but confirm the opinion we have more than 
once delicately e that MM. de Goncourt wrote better 
when they were MM. 

An unsympathetic world rather amused itself with that recent 
journalists and others to Hungary 
resulted in so much hurrying about, feasting, a noble 
sentiment, and duelling some months ago. M. Joseph Montet’s 
account of it (6) is convinced and enthusiastic; not, therefore, the 

amusing. 

Under the title of L’éducation d' Achille (7) M. Charles Narrey 
has put forth a collection of maxims for the instruction of those 
who would become men of the world, To double the parts of 
Chesterfield and La Rochefoucauld is, however, an uncommonly 
ambitious undertaking, and though M. Narrey has hit off a phrase 
or two not unhappily here and there, we cannot say that he is 
quite up to the mark. 

The essays on the Concordat (8) and kindred subjects, which, with 
some picces justificatives, M. de Gabriac, an experienced diplomatist, 
has published, are worth attention. M. de Gabriac is a convinced 
supporter of the doctrine that “ the defence of the faith ” has been 
of as much political as religious importance to France. 

In the spring the Gallic novel gets itself a lively growth, and it 
is rather hard for the painful reviewer in limited space to keep pace 
with it. We have already noticed the chief buddings, of the 
minor we can only write with a rapidly current pen. Le roi 
de Thessalie (9) is one of “ Ary Ecilaw’s ” dealings with the 
great ones of this earth, who ap; to be on the whole 
uncomfortable great ones. We rather wish that this clever 
novelist had less “ exclusive information ”—less matter, in short, 
and more art. “Charley” (10) attempts the sensational, not 
without considerable success, in several short tales. The “ folie” 

of which Mile. Mairet (11) tells in a pleasant volume is a folly 
which Frenchmen would do well to commit oftener—to wit, a 
marriage for love. But to judge from the book they don’t know 
quite how to it even yet. Une femme (12) has a story 
more familiar in French literature, though much less welcome. 
As for Les attentats de Modeste (13), it is a book of some power, 
telling how persons in humble life are not exempt from the 
sare of pleasant vices. Modeste, however, is rather too 

ephistophelian. The local colour in Mariage d'Afrique (14) is 
excellent, as also are the sketches of the French army. We have 


(2) Promenades archéologiques. Par Gaston Boissier. Paris: Hachette. 
(3) Andalousie et Portugal. Par V’auteur des “ Horizons prochains.” 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


vy: 
(4) Cromwell et Mazarin — Deux campagnes de Turenne. Par le 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Bourelly. Paris: Perrin. 
wih Edmond et Jules de Goncourt—Pages retrouvées. Paris: Char- 


(6) De Paris aux Karpathes. Par J. Montet. Paris: Hachette. 
(7) L’éducation d’ Achille. Par Ch. Narrey. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
we L’église et Yétat. Par le Marquis de Gabriac. Paris: Calmann- 


vy 

(9) Le roi de Thessalie. Par Ary Ecilaw. Paris: Lemerre. 

(10) Mes nuits blanches. Par Charley. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(11) Une folie, Par Jeanne Mairet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(12) Une femme. Par F. de Girodon-Pralon. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(13) Les attentats de Modeste. Par M. Pontsevrez. Paris: Plon. 

(144) Mariage d’ Afrique. Par Marcel Frascally. Paris: Charpentier. 


sonages to “ simmer down ”; while as for L’echéance (16), which 
contains two stories, it shows that its author, who is, we believe, a 
novice, has a future before him, if he will throw his Zola into the 
fire and take a course of Gautier and Dumas in alternate volumes, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


A USEFUL and complete treatise on the grasses which flourish 
best and abound in England should be pone useful when, 

as we are so frequently told, every one is to have three acres 
acow. A cow cannot live on three acres, or three hundred, un- 
less they are capable of bearing crops, whether of hay or of green 
food ; and Mr. Martin J. Sutton’s work on ent and Tempo- 
rary Pastures (Hamilton & Adams), with its coloured illustra- 
tions, its descriptions of natural grasses and clovers, and its 
analyses of their nutritive qualities, makes a very pretty as well 
as a very valuable book for the pants Seen, Some of the prints 
are rather too crudely green; but the last, a picture of “ yarrow” 
or “ milfoil,” is a marvel of correct drawing. 

Mr. D. Barbour, Financial Secretary to the Indian Government, 
has re-stated the whole Theory of Bimetallism (Cassell) for the 
convenience of those who have not followed the course of recent 
discussions on this mysterious subject. His explanations are 
singularly lucid and easily followed. The reader feels that he 
knows all about it—until he tries to communicate his knowledge ; 
even at that melancholy moment he will not feel angry with Mr. 
Barbour, as the whole treatise only occupies 160 pages of large 


type. 

. ™ to Form a Library, by H. B. Wheatley (Elliot Stock), is 
one of a series of pretty little books, the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
printed in clear type, on good paper, and neatly bound in 
olive cloth. Two other volumes are also before us, Work-a-Day 
Thoughts, by Alexander Cargill, and Quest and Vision, a series of 
essays, by Mr. W. J. Dawson, who writes with delicacy on some 
modern poets, such as George Eliot, Shelley, and Wordsworth. 
His views are thoughtful and thought inspiring, lucid and grace- 
ful. The chapter on Longfellow, in particular, is full of insight 
and sympathy with the singer of a new world. 

It is sad to recognize the work of “a vanished hand” in 


Caldecott’s charming illustrations to the Owls of Olynn Belfry . 


(Field & Tuer), a tale for children by “A, Y. D.” The cuts are 
lovely, and the little story is quite worthy of them. 

From under the Dust of Ages (The Temple Company) is a 
report of Mr, W. St. Chad Boscawen’s series of six lectures on 
the history and antiquities of Assyria and Babylonia, delivered at 
the British Museum. They are, of course, very interesting, and 
the style is simple and easily understood. They begin with the 
temple of Sippara, the Sepharvaim of Scripture, the most ancient 
site yet identified, which, from inscriptions which Mr. Boscawen 
describes, may date prior to the year 3750 B.c. The second 
“Deluge Legends,” an sixth to the Gizdhubar Legends, “ the 
epic of Chaldwa.” Altogether this is a useful and handy book on 
a subject which has been almost as much darkened by ignorant 
writers as by the “dust of ages.” 

Pope Joan (Redway) is an historical study by a Greek author, 
Emmanuel Rhoidis, translated by Mr. C. H. Collette. The 
writer is fully persuaded of the truth of the story of the female 
Pope; the authorities are examined, Mr. Baring Gould's view is 
briefly rejected, and great stress is laid on the fact that the truth 
= the ‘am was one of Huss’s “ points,” and was not denied at 

is trial. 

Modern Whist (Sampson Low) is a handy little book on the 
game, by Mr. Clement Davies, and is published at the request of 
the Union Club at Birmingham. It contains no puzzling theories, 
and the directions are clear enough to teach whist to any one who 
has the necessary qualiiications. To begin with, he must be 


oung. 
’ The first volume of a series entitled The Story f He Nations, 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is devoted to “Rome,” and is 
written by Mr. Arthur Gilman. A third edition of Mr. Russell 
Forbes’s bles in Naples (Nelson) will be found a most useful 
guide. The Geographical Reading Books of Messrs. Longmans 
now include a volume on “Asia and Africa,” completing the 
series, which pe connected course for schools. We have 
received this volume, as well as three New Geographical Readers, 
from the same firm, intended for the second, third, and fourth 
standards, and written to meet the requirements of the new Code 
of 1885. Mr, Edward Stanford sends a useful abridgment of the 
late Mr. Keith Johnston's Physical and Descriptive Geography, 
revised and corrected to date. The diagrams and maps in colour 
are marvels of clearness. 

We cannot too strongly recommend Miss Eva Liickes’s Hospital 
Sisters and their Duties (Churchill), a sensible introduction to the 
profession of nursing. 

The Masses: how shall we reach them? (Griffin) is a plea for 
mission-rooms and Jay helpers. It is written “from the stand- 
point of the people,” and offers suggestions and comments for use 
im Church work. 

Mr. W. W. Strickland has translated Under the Hollow Tree 


(15) Honorée. Par C. Cairot. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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(York: Sampson) and two other stories, as well as twenty-eight 
*Jyrical pieces” from the Ozech of Viteslav Halek. They are 
turned into readable English, and are interesting not so much for 
their dramatic or li qualities as for their presentation of 
Slavonic civilization and habits of thought. Another translation 
is M. Gréville’s Cleopatra (Griffith & Farran),in which the French 
idiom is rendered so closely and the French short paragraphs are 
copied so often as to distract the reader. Roland; or, the Expia- 
tion of a Sin (Vizetelly), is from the French of Ary Ecilaw, and 
is better translated than Cleopatra. The plot is painful, as the 
lovers turn out to be brother and sister. 

Colonel James Grahme, of Levens, by Josceline Bagot (Kent 
& Co.), is a biographical sketch of Jacobite times, and is compiled 
from contemporary letters and papers at Levens Hall, a p 
which every one has seen or heard of, with its old buildings and 
clipped yews. This little volume is one of the good results which 

have come from the labours of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in calling attention to long-forgotten stores of family 
papers. 

he new volume of Mr. John O. L. Sparkes’s series, “ The Fine 
Art Library,” is an English version of Ernest Chesneau’s Education 
of the Artist (Cassell). The translation, by Miss Clara Bell, is very 
clear and simple, and the book is nearly as easy to read as in the 

iginal French. 

t will be remembered that a few weeks ago Mr. Gladstone 
suggested that his attack on the Union would be helped by a list 
of the Acts injurious to Irish commerce which the British Parlia- 
ment has . Mr. Swift McNeill, the author of a brief 
history of the Irish Parliament, which we noticed, has taken the 
hint addressed to him, and has hurried out a pamphlet (Cassell 
& Co.) on the subject. It consists chiefly of a cento of extracts 
from different authors bearing on the matter, and might be useful 
if it were not that nine out of ten of its readers will forget that 
Free-trade and abstinence from interference with commerce are 
things of yesterday. 

Mr. O'Conor’s History of the Irish People (Manchester : 
jo pater has reached a second edition. The style is bombastic 
and sometimes almost unintelligible, and the author is violently 
prejudiced. His book is, however, well printed, and contains a 
on deal of information which may be useful if the writer's bias. 

constantly kept in mind. 

The Calendar of Irish Documents for 1302-1307 (London: 
Longmans & Co.) exhibits the faithful and intelligent work which 
characterizes the better class of Record Office publications at 
almost its very best. But it is a book impossible to review, as it 
simply contains a vast multitude of documen entries, ac- 
counts, &c., excellently , abstracted, and indexed. 

In Messrs. Ward & Lock’s Popular Library of Literary Trea- 
sures we have Thoughts on Education, by John Locke, with 
a short introduction by Professor J. 8. Blackie, and three of 
Plutarch’s Lives—Alexander, Oxsar, and Pompey. 

Among new editions we may notice Mr. F. G. Heath's Fern 
World (Sampson Low), and Robert Chambers’s Domestic Annals 
of Scotland (Chambers), abridged. 

We have also received The Dentist’s Register, published by 
authority, and The Medical Register (ditto), both for 1886. 

Mr. Pitt Cobbett’s book on Leading Cases on International 
Law, noticed in last week’s article on Six Legal Books, is published 
not by Messrs. Stevens & Sons, but by Messrs. Stevens & Haynes. 
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FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 


« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 
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